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REVIEW OF NEW BOOrs. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT ON THE CURRENCY. 
Two Letiers to the Editor of the 
Weekly Journal from Malachi Malugrow- 
ther, Esq. on the Proposed Change of the 
Cw rCMY, and other lute A It rate wes CS {hey 
afect or are intenucd toaffecé the Kingdom of 
Scotland. Bvo. Edinbureh, i82>;, Blackw il. 
Wuat, in the name of all the heroes of ro- 
mance, and all the saints in the caler 
have induced the author of Waveriey 
onthecurrency ! we exclaimed, when we read 
the letters of Malachi ? VW 
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Malagrowther. Why 


said a friend at our elbow, to show that true 
genius can render amusing the dullest and 


most unpromising of all subjects, and so we 
agree with him in considering the bullion 
question. Nor is dulness its only pecu- 
liar feature, but it is a topic on which 
no two individuals agree. Mr. Iiuskis- 
son, on Friday night, the 24th of February, 
um ove of the ablest and most praciical 
speeches ever delivered in Parliament—-a 
speech which, while it gave the most manly 
and ingenuous exposition of the policy of go- 
vernment, refuted every attack that had been 
made, and anticipated every objection that 
could be made to that policy. Mr. Huskis- 
son, we say, in this ever-memorable speech, 
showed how contradictory the opinions of 
those sages, yclept political economists, are 
on the bullion question, which has so long 
and so amply been discussed in and out of 
parhament. ‘ The primum mobile,’ said the 
right honourable gentleman, ‘of that question 
was to determine the standard of our cur- 
rency. IT have in my possession no less then 
a hundred volumes of pamphlets on the sub- 
lect, which [ reed with considerable atten- 
ap 
tion, and have been enabled to extract tifteen 
different opinions, each purportin 
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ean time, to issue any more stamps for notes 


| of this description. 


Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof, 
we are told dn Scripture, but the Scotch 
bankers, with their second sight, anticipate 


_the evil three years, although they care not 
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see ee 
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xs to fix 


What the standard really is, and lnIpUaniIne | 


oo heretical all other theories or doctrines. | 


u€ first definition stated, that the only true 
and legitimate standard was ‘ the abstract 
pound sterling ;’ this doctrine -had its reion 
wr a season, but it was at length exploded, 
and the standard was next declared on all 


Ni a . } ee rye ° 
ands to be the * ideal unit.’ linis doctrine 


'revarile, . , ; 
prevailed for a few months, when it was in- | 


Sisted that the standard was nothing more 
hor less than ‘the sense of value in 
oney With respect to commodities.’ The 
tWelve other definitions were equally fanciful, 
Contradictory, and unintelligible. 7 
; But to return to Malachi Malacrowther, 
T rather to Sur Walter Scott, who has writ- 
Py two long letters, subscribed with that nom 
© Ruerre, in order to 
oe the operation of an act te which 
which vnened will soon he subject ‘d. and 
Note estricts the circulation of £1 and f'2 
“eS to the vear 1829, and refuses, in the 


paper | 


for Eneland being punrshed with a metallic 


ee 
currency, if they are permitted to circulate 


their promissory notes, which, Ike their 

is 7. , } Pa i . . “sae Roel SU ‘ 1, 
wihisxey, they, we pres inte, ChirK they could 
smugrle across the border. 


1d OUT Minusters proposs } } 
T'1 ae uts Y ee wre 
bill or Salisbury Crages, or 
} 
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of the Calton } : 

Bu j } ’ “> % af, . ] , ~ — r voy lee . ™ 
had trey franstie: C4! Lic “eC ttish regqalta [fom 
the modern Athens to the Tower of London, 
they could have struek Scotland with 
more horroe or dismay than hy proposing a 
plan whieh, according to AIr. Canning, will, 
instead of a piece of dirty and destructible 


not 


paper, give to every one a piece of gold bear- | 


inz the image and superseription of his sove- 
n. The Writers to the Sienct, the Mer- 
chant’s Hlovse, and various wealthy bodies 
and individuals, have met and denounced 
ministers as going to ruin Scotland, which, 
by the by, was said would be the result of the 
Union, though God knows the land ef cakes 
has had the best of it; but we have net heard 
of the operatives of Paisley, the Glasgow 
weavers, or any part of the more industrious 
class of society deprecating this awful inno- 
vation which they seem to regard with incif- 
ference, if 
light. But we are again wandering, 


J 
' 
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Sir Walter Scott has addressed to t 
editor of the Edinburgh Weekly Journal on 
Uiis subject, which, at the present moment, 
in the absence of a Waverley novel or a new 
poem by Moore, occupies the public atten; 
The first letter, which has for its epi- 
ro, Caledonia, nomen inane, Vale! 

: 

) 


sritish 


Lion. 
rrapn— ier 
begins with noticing the itch of the t 
parliament for interfering with 
It cornmences thus :— 

‘Srre.—I am by pediaree a discontented 
erson, 
eurring the displeasure ot your superiors. J 
ain, i feet, ld 
Mungo SJiala: maxes a fizure 


in the Fortunes of Nivel, and have retained 


the 


rrowtuer, Who 


.areasonable proportion of his ili-luck, and, 


— 


protect the Scotch | 


os 
in consequence, of lis ill-temper. If, there- 


fore, [ should chance to appear too wari | 


and poignant in my observations, you must 


impute it to the hastv and peevish humour | 
But, at 


lL derive from my ancestor. 
the same time, it often happens that tits dis- 


whieh 


| position leads me to speak useful, though 


unpleasant truths, when more prudent men 
hoid their tongues and eat their pudding. A 


lizard is an ucly and diseusting thing cnough; 


not to look forward to with de- | 
and | 
will, therefore, at once come to the letter | 


Scotland. | 


so that von nv throw this leiterinto | 
| the fire, if you have any apprebension of l- 


meat Geseendant oF Sir | 


but, methinks, if a lizard were to run over 
| my face and awaken me, which is said to be 
their custom w! : 
proach a s'eeping person, [ should neither 
scorn his intimation, nor feel justifiable in 
crushing bim to death, merely because he ts 
_atilthylittleabridgmentofacrocedile. There- 
fore, “for my love, | pray you wrong me not.” 
‘IT am old, sir, poor, and peevish, and, 
therefore, I may be wrong: but when IT look 
back on the last fifteen or twenty yerrs, and 
more especially on the last ten, | think I see 
my native country of Scotland, if it 1s yet to 
be called by such a title, falling, so far 
national, or rather, perhaps, L oncht now te 
say its proviicial, intere sts ure conceracd, 
daily into mere absolute contempt. Even 
in my own younger days, statesmen would 
have paused if a reclamation of rights was 
made by a member for Scotland, supperted, 
as it uniformly then waa, by the voice of her 
representatives and her people. Suca ame- 
lhorations in our peculiar system as were 
thought necessary, in order that North bri- 
tain might keep pace with her sister in the 
advance of improvement, were suggested by 
our own countrymen, persons wel! nequaim ed 
witi) our peculiar system of laws, (as different 
from those of England as from those of 
France.) and who knew exactly how to adapt 
the desired alteration to the princtple of our 
levistative enactmerits, so that the whele ma- 
-hine might, as mechanics say, work well 
and easily. Vora long time 4113 wholesome 
check upon innovation, which requires the 
assimilation of a proposed improvement with 
the general constitution of the country to 
| which. it has been recommended, and which 
ensures that important point by stipulatmeg 
that the measure shall originate with ¢ :ose 
to whom the spirit of the constitution 1s fa- 
| miliar, has been, so far as Scotland 1s con- 
cerned, considerably disused. Those who 
| have stepped forward to repair the machine, 
| have been persons that, howsoever qualified 
| in ether respects, have no further knowledge 
| of its construction, than can be acquired by 
a hasty and partial survey, just before they 
commence their labours. Scotland and her 
laws have been too often subjected to the 
alterations of 2ay person who chose to found 
himself a reputation, by bringing ma bill to 
cure some defect which had never been felt 
in practice, but which was represé nted asa 
frightful bug-bear to English statesmen, who, 
wisely and judiciously tenacious of their own 
legal practice and principles, are startled at 
the idea of any which cannot be brought to 
assimilate with their own 
‘The English seem to have made a com- 
promise with the active tendency to innova- 
tio which is one great characteristic of the 
‘day. Wise and sagacious themselves, they 
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pa iis al 
are nervously jealous of innovations in their 
own laws—Nolumus Lees Anglia mutari is 
written on the skirts of their yudicial robes, 
as the most sacred texts of Neripture were 
inscribed on the phylacteries of the rabbis 
The belief that the common law of Fngiand 
is the perfection of human rea 

bound upon their foreneads. Law monks 
they have been called in other respects, and, 
like monks, they are devoted to their own 
rule, and admit no question of its infalli- 
bility. There can be no doubt that their 
love of a system which, if not perfect, has so 
much in at that is most excellent, orjgauates 
in the most praiseworthy feelings. Call it if 
you will the preyudice of education, itis still 
a prejudice honourable in itself, and useful 
to the pubhie. ’ 
cause they, like the friars in the Duenna, will 
not allow a share of such an honourable pre- 
judice to their lay-brethren of the north. 

‘In England, therefore, no innovation can 
be proposed affecting the administration of 
justice, but it must be subjected to the strict 
inquiry of the guardians of the law, and ts 
resisted pertinaciously until time and_ the 
most mature and reiterated discussion have 
proved its utihty, may, its necessity. “he 
old saying is stil true in ali its points 
Touch but a cobweb in Westminster Hall, 


and the old spider will come cut in defence 


of it.’ 

Pursuing the object, Malachi, or Sir Wal- 
ter, states that the English have indulged an] 
encouraged aspinit of experimental innovation 
at the expense of the Scotch, which they re- 
sist, when itis to be at their own; he says— 

‘For more than one half of last century, 
this was a practice not to be thought of. 
Scotland was disatiected, in bad humour, 
armed too, and smarting under various tirri- 
tating recollections. This is not the sort of 
patients for whom an exverimental legislator 
chooses to preseribe. There was little chance 
of making Saunders fi ke the patent bilis by 
persuasion—main force was a dangerous ar- 
gument, and some thought claymores had 
e Iges. 

* This period passed away, a happier one 
arrived, and Scotland, no longer the object of 
terror to the British government, was left, 
from the year 1750, under the guardianship 
of her own institutions, to win her way to na- 
tional wealth and consequence. Contempt 
probably procured for her the freedom from 
anterference which had formerly been granted 
out of fear; for the medical faculty are as 
slack in attending in the garrets of paupers as 
in the caverns of robbers. But neglected as 
she was, and perhaps because she was neg- 
lected, Scotland, reckoning her progress dur- 
ing the space from the clove of the American 
war to the present day, has increased her 
prosperity in a ratio more than five times 
greater than that of her more fortunate and 
richer sister. She is now worth the attention 
of the learned faculty, and God knows she 
has had plenty of it. She has been bled and 
purged, spring and fall, and talked into 
courses of physic for which she had little oc- 
casion. She has been of late a sort of expe- 
rimental farm, upon which every politician 
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has, however, some doubts as 
I only find fault with it, be- | 





| 





has been permitted to try his theory—a kind | 


of common property, where every juvenile 


statesman has heen encouraged to make his 


inroads. asin Moravlaned. where, ancentiv. 


! } ¥ 3 ’ ‘ . 

according to the idea of me Old bitedianders, 
li men had aright to take ther prey-—-a sube 
lect ina coinimon ddissecting-room, left to the 


’ 
Lal 


junior students, with the de- 


grading inscription, Fiat experunentum im cor- 
pore vill.’ 

The writer says he does not deprecate a 
gradual approach to the Enylish system, 


j 4 1 
mei of tne 


P especially in commercial Liaw, nor does he 


object 10 the jury court, bee mse if Was Cau- 
tiously introduced and placed under such re- 
guliations as might best assimilate its fornis 
with those of the existing supreme cotut. [be 
to the jury- 
court being arimprovement, though he adds, 
©And had I, Malachi Malavrowther, the sole 
power to-morrow of doing so, | would not 
restore the old forms of judicial proceedings ; 
because I hold the constitution of courts of 
just ce too serious matters to be put back or 
forwards at pleasure, like a boy's first watch, 
merely for experiment’s sake.’ 

Malachi complains that the English legis 
lature inamfests too greata dishke to the na- 
tronal establishments im Scotland, and says, 
there is no explanation to be given of it but 
this :-— 

‘The entire conviction and behef of our 
English brethren, that the true Themis is 
worshipped in Westininster Hall, and that 
her adorers cannot be too zealous in her ser- 
vice; while she, whose image an ingenious 
artist has depicted balancing herself upon a 
tetotum, on the southern window of the 
parliament house of Edinburgh, is a mere 
idol,—a Diana of Ephesus,—whom her vo- 
taries worship, either because her shrine 
brings great gain to the crafismen, or out of 
an ignorant and dotard superstition, which 
induces them. to prefer the old Scottish 
Mumpsimus to the modern English Sumpsi- 
mus. Now, this is not fair construction in 
our friends, whose intentions, we allow, are 
excellent, but who, certainly, are scareely en- 
titled to beg the question at issue without 1n- 
quiry or discussion. Even Queen Elizabeth 
was contented with the evasive answer of 
Melville, when hard pressed with the trying 
question, whether Queen Mary or she were 
the fairest. We are willing, in the spite of 
that answer, to say, that the Themis of West- 


minster Hall is the best fitted to preside over | 


(a a a P of Dea 
the adiministration of the larger, and more 
fertile, countcy ot beef and pudding ; 
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she of the tetotum, (placed in that precari- 
ous position, We presume, to express her in- 


stability, since these new lights were struck | 
out,) clams a more limited but equally res- | 


pecttul homage, witiin her ancient jurisdie- 
tlon—suad paupre ra regna— the land of CAKi a 
If this compromise does not appease the ar- 


dour of our brethren for converting us, we | 
must use the scriptural question, ‘* Who hath | 


required these things at your hand /’’’ 


Another sore subject with Malachi is, that’) 


the [Inquiry into the Revenue Boards of Ire- 


land and Scotland should have been made } 


under one commission, when itis well known 


that, though in the former ‘ great abuses ex- | 


isted «uid were discovered, for Pat pour fellow, 


while } 


aommeus i ee 
had been playing the loon to a considerable 
extent, vet in Scotland, not a shadow of abuse 
Bust, notwithstanding this imma 
wate character of the Scottish revenne, 
which we never heard of, or have forgotten, 
both the Scotch and the Irish boards were 
placed unter English control. There are, 
says Malachi, two reasons for this indiseri- 
| minate punishment of the innocent and the 
ouilty; the first is, that Ireland would not 
have quietly suilered the indignity, £ unless 
Scotland had been included 
“in the regulation.” This, Malachi says, is 
igained by Pat's being up with the pike and 
ishillela on every cecasion, but he has the 
yrace to add,-—- , 

‘God forbid Scotland should retrograde 
' towards such a state—much better that the dei! 
danced away with the whole excisemen in the 
country. We do not want to hear her prate 
of her number of millions of men, and her 

old military exploits. We had better remain 
| in union with Mngland, even at the risk of 

becoming a subordinate species of North- 

umberland, as far as consequence is concern- 
‘ed. But there is no harm in wishing Scot- 
|land to have just so much ill-nature, accord- 
ing to her own proverb, as may keep her 
sood-nature from being abused.’ 

The other reason alleged for this distribu- 
tion of punishment, as if it had been the inilu- 
ence of the common sun, or the general rain, 
to the just and the unjust, was, as friend Mas 
lachi assures us, the necessity of uniformly, 
and he relates an illustrative anecdote, which, 
though by no means new to us, is certainly 
told with some variation. He says,— 

‘This reminds us of an incident, said to 
have befallen at the Castle of Glamis, when 
those venerable towers were inhabited by a 
certain old Earl of Strathmore, who was as 
great an admirer of uniformity as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer could have desired. 
lYe and his gardener directed all in the gar- 
den and pleasure-grounds upon the ancient 
principle of exact correspondence between 
the different parts, so that each alley had its 
brother; a principle which, renounced by 
gardeners, is now adopted by statesmen. lt 
chanced once upon a time tiat a fellow was 
| caught committing some petty theft, and, be- 
ing taken in the manner, was sentenced by 
the bailie, M‘Wheeble, of the jurisdiction, to 
stand for a certain time in the baronial pil- 
lory, called the jougs, being a collar and 
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| chain attached to the uppermost portal of the 
| great avenue which led to the castle. The 
| thief was turned over accordingly to the gar 
'dener as ground officer, to see the punish- 


When the Thane : 
je 


prevailed,’ 


poor Motlensive 


——— 





ment duly inflicted. , 
Glamis returned from his morning ride, 
was surprised to find both sides of the gate- 
way accommodated each with a prisoner. 
He asked the gardener, whom he found 
watching the place of punishment, as his 
duty required, whether another delinquent 


{ a 7 & 
had been detected? ‘* No, my lord, “es 
the gardener, in the tone of a man excellent!) 


| well satisfied with himself, ‘but I thought 
the single fellow looked very awkward stand- 
ing on one side of the gateway, so I gave 
half-a-crown to one of the labourers to statu 
On the other side for unagornuly § sul bi Tis 
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onty one Which can be found—with this sole 
difference, that I do not hear that the mem- 
tors of the Scottish Revenue Board got any 
thing for standing in the pillory with those 
of lreland—for the sake of uniformity.’ 

The writer next comes to the proposal, to 
extend the provisions of the bill prohibiting 
the issue of notes under £5 to Scotland in 
jx months after the period that the regula- 
tion shall be adopted in England, and he 


. 1 eased Os . ’ _ ’ 
‘reats it with all the gravity due to the sub- | 


‘oct, He does not argue on abstract theories, 
but contends, so far as we are able to in- 
fer— 
1st. That banks have existed in Seotland 
fr near one hundred and twenty years— 
chat they have flourished, and the country 
Has flourish d undei them. 
gudiy. That the banking system, as con- 
ducted in Scotland, has aflorded the greatest 
facility to the industrious 
agriculturist or manufaciurer, as well as to the 
trustees of the public in executing public 
has converted Scotland from a poor, 
aT and barren country, into 
where, if nature has done les 3. att ane iIndus- 
try have done more, than in perhaps any 
Lingdom in Europe, England herself not ex- 
nted, 
3rdly. That throuch means of the eredit 
which this system has afforded, roads 
been made, bridges built, and canals dug, 
opening up to reciprocal communication the 
most sequestered districts of the country-— 
have been established, un- 
equalled in extent or success—wastes have 
heen converted into productive farms—thc 
productions of the earth for human use have 


} 


been multiplied twentyfold, while the wealth 
of the rich, and the comforts of the poor, 
have heen extended in the same proportion. 
tihly. That not only have the banks dis- 
persed throughout Scotland afforded the 
means of bringing the country to an unex- 
pected and almost marvellous degree of pros- 
perity, but in no instance, save one,* have 
their over-speculating undertakings been the 
means of interrupting that prosperity. 
ouily. That in the present unhappy com- 


and enterprising 


Loe 
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I; ive 


manufactures 


mercial distress, the Scottish banks have done | 


oe hat | 

“tin their power to alleviate the evils which 

Coy hinl : 9 
ime thickening on the country, and, far 


row acting liberally, that they have come | 


ipport the tottering credit of the 
commercial world with a frankness which au- 
tured the mest perfect confidence im their 
Wn resources, 


forward to si 


vin eee oT : ” : i 
Oly. That in Scotland, almost all bank- 
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5 Companies consistof a considerable num- | 


i 
“A Of persons, whose landed estate. 
burdens on 
cords 


it, may be learned from the re- 


os es 
with the | 


| 


» for the expense of a few shillings ; so | 


‘at all the world knows, or may know, the | 


3 neral basis on which their credit rests, and 
wilt extent oft r¢ a] property, which. ind ‘pe n- 
“ent of their personal means, is responsible 
lor their commercial engagements. 

?thly. That the circulation of the Scot- 
Ush bank-notes is free and unlimited; an ad- 
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AND WEERLY REVIEW. 


jection through the whole limits of Seotland, 


and are current nearly as far as York, in 
Engl und, while those of Eneolhish Dankine 


~ . . ' . * i . . - ie 
companies seldom extend beyond a very li- 
mited horizon. 


. ’ } &- — | 4 : 1 3 
Friend Nal; Chl dv. iis at Some feneth on 


the Sup riority of th 


& ua 

lish banking system, of which there can be 
no doubt, and he then introduces a strong 
argument by an amusing Ccomper:soni— 


‘Sir, my respected ancestor, Sir Mungo, 
when he had the distinguished honour to b 
whipping, or rather whet») ed b 4, tO 
posty James tlie Sixth, of graeious memory, 
was, m virtue of his office, always scourved 
when the king deserved floecine: and th 
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ae 
is allt 


same equitable rule seems to distineuish the 
conduct of rovernment towards Scot ind, as 
one of the three untied kingdoms. If Pat is 
oulilty ot peculaiion, Sister Veog loses her 
boards of revcnue-—-if John Bull’s cashiers 
mismanage his money matters, those who 
have conducted Siargarct’s to their own great 


honour, and her no less advantage. must be 
deprived of the power of serving her mi fu- 
ture 3 at least, that power must be greatly 
restricted and limited. 


- er 
tnt reges plectuntur Achivi.” 
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bx os . war Fa \° ‘ . 1 ‘s — } 
that isto say, if our supenors of England 
} a" - , ‘ 
ct lit frelind Cat Sour “rapes, hd Scottish 
. A 


tecth must be set on cdge as well as their 
own. An uniiormity ia benetits may be 
well-—an uniformity in penal measures, to- 
wards the iunocent and the guilty, seems 


harsh justi e. 

‘This levelling system docs nat seem very 
equitable in itself; and it is infinitely unjust, 
ifa story often told by my poor old grand 
father was true, which Lown [ am iiclined 
to doubt. The old man, sir, had learned in 
his youth, or dreamed in his dotage, that 
Scotland had become an integra! part ot 
England,—not in consequence of conquest 
or rendition, or by right of inheritaxce,—but 
in virtue of a solemn treaty of union. Nay, 
so distunct an idea had he of this treaty, that 


he used to recite one of its articles to this ef- | 


fect: —* That the laws in use within the king- 
dom of Scotland, do, after the union, remain 
in the same force as before, but alterable by 
the Parliament of Great Britain, with this 
diiference between the laws concerning pub- 
lic right, policy, and civil government, and 

it Concern private right, that tl 
former may be dnade tle same throne! the 
Whole { kinrdom: but that no aitera- 


wilted 


th Ise Wilk it 


} So _ . ’ e 
risht, ercent for evident utility of the su jteds 


MW ith ”y Neotland.”” ‘\ ien the old rentlem Li) 
to the passage which you will find 
marked in itahes. he alwavs clenched lis fist, 


yo? 


Came 


ime 1_— LNOCHIO We) us EC fUcessdé . 

} ' ’ ? , 

which, I presume, are words beloaging to 
’ 

| one in tne 


und i- 


— 


the black art, since there 1s no 


modern Athens conjurer enough to 
stand their meaning, or at least the spirit of 
the apothegm.’ 
ryy . : - ? } 
The writer, aiter dwelling muca on this 


= 
_ 


'treatv, which he wishes to have searched 


Out, expresses Aa dre d. that 
}rili Voathie oO] \, 


Jae 


if the system of 


+} ‘ ? ’ 
ftisn custums is not re- sted. 


. ? ’ ‘ 
Scotch over the Ene- 





———————— 


1 
tion be made on laws which concern private 
4 


. . . ' nf " 
i that ‘ many thousands 
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arising from their superior decree of | we may engrait on Scotland our poor laws, 
credit. They pass without a shadow of ob-| our sanguinary criminal code, and our pro- 


Cess respecting civildebt. He then contends 
strongly against extending the new plan to 
Scotland ; and thus concludes : 

‘] do not resist theoretical innovation in 
encral; I only humbly desire it may not 
outrun the suggestions arising from the ex- 
perience of ages. 1 would have the neces- 
sity felt and acknowledged before old insti- 
tutions are demolished—the evident uti/ity of 
every alteration demonstrated before it was 
idopted. I submit our, ancient system to 
the pruning-knite of the legislature, but 
would not willingly them employ a 
weapon, wuich, like the sword of Jack the 
Giant killer, cults be fore the pr wnt, 

‘Tt is always to be considered, that in lu- 
nan aflairs, the very best imaginable result 
is seldom tu be obtained, and that it ts wis 
to content ourselves wit: the best which can 
be got. This principle speaks with a voice 
of thunder against violent innovation, for 
the sake of possible improvement, where 
things are already well. We ought not to 
desire better bread than is made of wheat 
Gur Scottish proverb warns us to /et weel 
bide ; and all the world ha heard of the is 
translateable Italian epitaph, of the 
died of taking physic to make tum bet 
ter, when he was already in heaith’ 

The second letter of Sir Walter Scott on 
this subject, (which displays the same tal 
as the one of whicn we } 

1 


and essence, witha 


See 


man who 


stance,) we must reserve for our next ! 
ber; itis long, playful, and argumen 
and has for its motto,— 
‘When the pipes began to play 
Tutlie taitti to the drum, 
Out claymore, and down wi’ gun, 
And to the rogucs again! 





P. Virol Maronis Bucolica . contain: (in 
Ordo and Interlineal Translation ccconpa- 
nying the Text; a Treatise on Latin Ver- 
sification ; and References to a Scanmunre 
Luble, exhibiting, on Musical Principles 
every Variety of Hexameter Verse. By 
P.A. Nurratr, LL.D. 12mo pp. 96. 
London, 1826. Simpkin and Marshall; 
and Nichols and Son. 

Dr. Nutrarr, who, not long ago, published 

an edition of Stirling’s Juvenal, interlinearly 

translated, has laid the classical student under 
new obligations by the editions of Virgil's 

Kucolics now before us, in which these cele- 

brated pastorals, the first known among the 

liomans, and the most celebrated of all an- 
tiguity, are given with a translation strictly 
verbal, yet somewhat poetical, and 

: r line, with the Ordo and 


corres- 
ponding, line ff 
Original text. 
In an introduction, which contains an ex- 
t and ra critical notice of each 
yeues, Dr. Nuttall observes truly 
j ls are annually s 
schools, where the old monkish system of 
translations exists, incapable of 


‘ - 
Liisa 


m* tron 
ethy TAO 


rejecting 


' comprehending, without laborious study, the 


sense or melody of a single verse ; though 
tive or six vears have been sacrificed to the 
useless aud protract “l drudgerv of a die- 


tronary 
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To the introduction, Dr. Nuttall adds a 
Treatise on Laftn Verse, which, he well ob- 
serves, from its strict accordance with the 
principles of music, has rendered it for the 
last two thousand years the purest standard 
of rhythmical and poetic exce llence. The 
object of the editor in this treatise 1s to sim- 
plify the rules of proso ly, *so as to en: ible 
the student to read the ve reife ation of Virgil 
by the ear, and comprehend its me lody, as 
he would the poetiy of his native tongu: 
Too much stress in education is, no bob 
laid on mere rules, which often present so 
many exceptions, that they can scarcely be 
called such : 
more certain directions for acquiring an ac- 
quaintance with Latin verse, on which so 
many English scholars err by mistaking the 
difference between quantity and accent, whic., 
our author points out by musical scales or 
staves, and, as the plan is extremely curious, 
we shall give the doctor's explanation. tle 
says, ‘in order to illustrate the unportant 
difference betwee ‘n quantity and acc ent, it 18 





Dr. Nuttall, aware of this, gives | 








only requisite to adopt the common crochet 
and quaver to render the subject intelligible, 
even to those unacquainted with musical 
characters. A crotchet answers to two ties 
in music, and the quaver to one, as in pro- 
sody the long syllable corresponds with two 
short ones. A bur in commen time may 
consist of two crotchets or four quavers ; and | 
a foot in hexametric: wn versification conti _ 

two long syllables, 
two short ones, ede uni! forinly to the 
time of four short syllables. In an hexameter 

verse there are six feet or bars, 

formly produce the time of twenty- 
syllables, which answer to as many quavers 
in music.’ 





that uni- 
P 


| 
One long syllal ti) le and 
j 
} 





mur short 


Without entering further into Dr. Nuttall’s 
pli in, Which we strongly recommend, we are, | 
through the kindness of Messrs. Nichols, en- | 


abled to present our readers with a copy of | 
the doctor’s Scanning Table. It exhibits, 
on musical principles, every variety of hex. 
ameter verse, according to the system of the 
ancient —- and is as follows ;— 
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It will be seen that Dr. Nuttall’s Bucolics 
of Virgil are not only well adapted for your ig 
students, but his introduction embraces 3 





| wider field—that of Latin verification itse] f, 


which is an admirable key to the reading of 

the Latin poe ts; and unless prejudice, as js 

too often the case, tnumphs over reason, 
these elementary treatises must soon become 
universally adopted in the schools. 

A P USSU ee of the S a; «a Poem. 
Pieces. Ky S. L. F AIRFIELD, 
48. New York, 182 

Tuk Passage of the Sea, which Mr. Fairfield 
has selected for his muse, is that évent record- 
ed in the Sacred Sc:iptures, when the Israel. 
ites passed through ‘the Red Sea, and their 
pursuers, Pharaoh and his host, were drown- 
ed; there 1s much vigour in his poem, which, 
however, is not without faults, though its 
more than redeem rem. = Our 
readers need not be told of the judgment 
which fell on the Egyptians, previous to their 
driving the Israelites forth; this is well de- 
scribed by our author in the commencement 
of his poem + aes 


‘When, with a mighty hand and outstretched 
aris 

And many signs and wonders in the land, 

The Lord led foith his people, by the sea, 

From their lard bondage "neath aruthless king, 

Terror was on the nations and deep fear 

And quaking apprehension ; and stern hearts 

Trembled, and fearless spirits quailed in awe, 

And wild quick glancing eyes gleamed with 
the dread 

Of yet another judgment, and cold dews 

Quivered on breathless lips, and strong men 
moved 

With starting pace, as if the hand of death 

Grasped their pale hearts and wrung their spi- 
rits out, 

While with cold shuddering and silent haste, 

And looks unearthly cast on every side, 

They craved the Hebrews’ blessing and the ruth 

Of Israel's God and hurried them away. 

Fresh in their memories lived the horrors shed 

By unseen vengeance and resistless o'er 

Their desolated realm ; the fire and hail 

And rending thunder mingled to destroy ; 

The mighty Nile and every lesser stream, 

And woodland fountain and cool pleasant rill 

Purpled with unshed blood and filled with 
death 5 

The all-devouring locusts and the plagues, 

Noisome and deadly, of most loathsome things 

Darkness that could be felt o’er all the land, 

When human ties were sundered, and dear 
friends 

And lovers met unknowing in the gloom, 

Aud battled, famished wretches! for their 
food ; 

Last and most awful, the death-angel’s wrath, 

And lightning sword that slew unstained with 
blood, 

And midnight rushing wings engirt with flame; 

These visitations were not all in vain, 

And hastily they drove the Hebsews forth. 


‘There was a fearful wailing and wild cry 

Thiough the proud kingdom of the pyramids 5 

And eyes, unwont to weep, o’ertiowed with 
tears, 

Aad manly bosoms heaved, and prayers arose 

From many a faithless mocking infidel, 

Who dwelt in careless strength and knew 10 
God, 
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save the divinities his fortune made ; 

For in the palace, at the midnight hour, 

And in the cottage and the pleasant field, 

And in the dungeon and the banquet-hall, 

Tye firstborn shrieked and died. The haughty 
prince ; 

Fell trom his purple grandeur in the dust. 

The warrior chief, discoursing battle schemes, 

Or dreaming of proud victories to come, 

Blanched from the unseen foe—his dauntless 
heart 

Quivering with life’s last pulses, and his brain 

Rolling in dizzy horror; and his arms 

Clanked as he fell in the still house of peace 

Far from the field of glory, unobserved, 

His might unproved, his towering 
eclipsed ; 

With a low sullen moan, his trumpet voice 

Sank as he challenged death and died alone. 

The statesman’s wisdom, that o’ershidowed 
earth, 

And measured out the fate of thousand climes, 

Availed not the great counsellor of kings. 

The man of knowledge felt he nothing knew 

When death revealed eternity to him. 

The poet's burning heart grew cold, his eye 

Dim mid the glowing visions of his brain, 

And gloom came o’er his radiating soul. 

The hoar magician perished ’mid his charms 

And potent spells e’en while he watched the stars 

And muttered oracles of future doom, 

Or strove by strange enchantments to outvie 

His awful power who laid the sorcerer low. 

The athanced bride was wedded to the grave. 

The bridegroom clasped the cold worm to his 
heart. 

The priest fell down beside his kindled shrine, 

he holy fire went out, and Egypt's God, 

Os:ris, cried unto his father Jove 

In vain amid the temple’s hollow gloom. 

The merchant's eye did wander from his store, 

His hand forgot its cunning, and he fell 

Among his hoarded treasures, grasping still 

The gold his quivering lips did count in death. 

The maiden perished in her beauty’s pride, 

Adorning nature for her last cold bed. 

The shepherd waked not with his bleating fold, 

Aud, at the morn, his wondering tlock came 
near 

In wedged array, and snuffed his body o'er, 

And bounded off—then came again and gazed 

And bleated vainly. In the dungeon slept 

The sleepless Captive, now in chains no more. 

Phe babe grew cold upon its mother’s breast. 

The wife awoke not to her true love’s kiss. 

The husband's arm lay stiff around the neck 

Of her who slumbered in his lifeless bosom. 

I'he aged futher was left desolate. 

And Egypt mourned through all her crowded | 
coasts 

Her pride, her beauty, and her glory—gone.’ 

Far different were the situation and feelings 
of the Israelites, when— . 


Prsrryieen with gems and jewels and fine gold, 
ae purple robes and priceless ornaments, 

— mighty multitude encamped between 

desert and the sea, when sank the sun 

cae glory. Their white tents 

uttered along the wide and sounding shore, 
here the blue waves threw music like the 

strains 


a . .: *. > 
distant winds waft o'er the mountain’s 
P brow, 

n 01 ' 

_ thousand voices rose in grateful praise 
re her yeaa deliverance, and songs 
A, via thanksgiving soared into the skies ; 
And mothers kj 


fame 





Se 


“= 


ee 





oe ssed the babes, and blessed 
‘ueir lot, 


| futher coming up ty htm with his SM 
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Safe from the ruthless spoiler, and they gazed 

Upon their wise deliverer and turned 

Again to the caress ; and lovers held 

Communion sweet and secret, far froin sound 

Of bondage and oppression ; and all looked 

To heaven and poured their raptured spirits 
forth. 

They stood where none would ever stand again ; 


ee ee ee 


| 
| 
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his hand, and taking him prisoner, he showed 
him the said arrow, bidding him look what 
he had done ; whereof the outlaw was no far- 
ther sensible than to say, he was sorry that 
he left his better bow at home, which he gon- 





ceived would have carried his shot to his 


And well they marked the desert’s g!orious » 
was so great in the country, that divers an- 
_cestors of the better families now in Mont- 


eve— 
The solitary majesty of earth, 
Tie dark-blue heaven—the ocean of rich light, 
The unbounded wi!derness and crimson sea, 
And their long line of tents, that seemed amid 
This shorelessness of grandeur like white foam 
Upon the billowy bosom of the deep. 
Far on the verge of vision, dimly seen, 
The lonely horseman glimmered o’er the waste, 
And lis wild fearlessness lent wizard charms 
To the o’erpowering glory of the scene.’ 

Our author's descriptions are perhaps more 
spirited than correct in one or two instances, 
but he is evidently a writer of considerable 


| by him. 


body ; but the outlaw being brought to jus- 
tice, suffered for it My grandfather’s power 


gomeryshire were his servants, and raised 
H{e delighted also much in hos'y- 


tality, as having a very long table twice co- 
,vered every meal with the best meats that 


could be gotten, and a very great family. It 
was an ordinary saying in the country at that 
time, when they saw any “fowl rise, “ Fly 


where thou wilt, thou wilt light at Black 


Hall,” which was a low building, but of great 
capacity, my grandfather erected in his age ; 


his father and himself in former times having 


poetic talent, and has handled his subject 


well; some of the other pieces possess a good 


his Death. 
his Residence at the French Court, &c. 
pp. 36. London, 1826. 
Otley. 
Horace Watvorr, the editor ofa previous 
edition of this work, very appropriately de- 


Saunders and 


| rest for keeping accounts. 


lived in Montgomery Castle.’ 

There is much simplicity in Lord Her- 
bert’s narrative, as will readily be judged 
when we find him telling us that arithmetic is 
useful for many purposes, and amongst the 


Elis lordship 


points out a system of education, including 


BVO. | 


healthful exercises, and recommends them; _ 
indeed, we suppose he had every advantage 


of this sort, for he became much admired on 


nominated it ‘the most extraordinary account | 
that ever was given seriously by a wise man , 
* ~ ) ° . . 6 

shall flatter myself too much if I believed it. 


of bimself.’ We can, however, forgive even 
; ’ - 


Lord Herbert for a little seeming vanity re- | 
s d 


specting himself, when we see him draw so 
faithful a picture of the manners of the court 
and ave in which he lived: 


his services were employed, and if we consi- 
der the period at which his memoirs were 
written, the state of literature and science at 


. at once a hero. 
and philosopher, he won all hearts wherever 


the time, and the prejudices which ex-_ 


isted, we cannot but consider him as a 
very extraordinary . man. His lordship 
lived in the reigns of James I. and Charles L., 


The Life of Lord Herbert, though worthy 


of a place on the biographical shelf of every , 
library, is in its leading features too well | 


known for us to dwell on it, we shall, there- 
fore, mercly quote a few characteristic anec- 
dotes, and recommend the volume to the 
notice of our readers. 
his ancestors, Lord Herbert says :— 

‘My grandfather was noted to bea great 
enemy to the outlaws and thieves of his time, 


who robbed in great numbers in the moun- | | 
sired him to do me the honour, that I may 


tains in Montgomeryshire, for the suppress- 
ing of whom he went often both day and 
night to the places where they were ; con- 
cerning which, though many particulars have 
been told me, I shall mention one only. 
Some outlaws being lodged in an ale-house 
upon the hills of Llandinam, my grandfather 


In speaking of one of 


his being madea Knight of the Bath ; and he 
says,—‘I could tell how much my person 
was commended by the lords and ladies that 
came to see the solemnity then used, but [ 


l.ord Herbert, when made Knight of the 
Bath, took the oath never to sit in a place 
wherein justice should be done, ‘ but they shall 
richt it to the uttermost of their power, and 
particularly ladies and gentlewomen that 
shall be wronged in their honour, if they de- 
mand assistance,’ and he forgot not his vow. 
When on his travels, and residing a few days 
at t'e house of Mons. de Montmorency, the fa- 
ther-in-law of the Duchess of Vantadour,— 

‘Tt happened one evening that a daughter 


‘of the duchess, of about ten or eleven years 


‘and died in 16:8, at his house in Queen | 
loa 
| Street, London. 


of age, going one evening from the castle to 


walk in the meadows, myself, with divers 


| French gentlemen, attended her and some 


gentlewomen that were with her. This 
young lady wearing a knot of riband on her 
head, a French chevalier took it suddenly, 
and fastened it to his hatband: the young 


‘lady, offended herewith, demands her ri- 
band, but he refusing to restore it, the young 
'lady, addressing herself to me, said, Mon- 


sieur, | pray get my riband from that gen- 
tleman; hereupon going towards him, [ 
courteously, wit! my hat in my hand, de- 


deliver the lady her riband or bouquet again ; 


but he roughly answering me, Do you think 
| | will give it to you, when I have refused it 
‘toher? I replied, Nay then, str, I will make 


. 1 
and a few servants coming to apprehend | 


them, the principal outlaw shot an arrow 
° . . - ° ' 

against my grandfather, which stuck in the 
“ - ‘ } 

pummel of lis saddle; whereupon my grand- 

ra uu 


you restore it by force ; whereupon also, put- 
ting on my hat and reaching at his, he, to 
save himself, ran away, and, after a long 
course in the meadow, finding that I had al- 
most overtook him, he turned short, and run- 
bine to the young lady, was about to put the 


chancd on her head. when [, seizing upok his 
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arm, said to the young lady, It was l that} and here happened a prett; kind of fight, for! came within the trenches before they on th 


} 
Perdon me, quoth sh e. itis he that 
1 said nen, Ma 


| ul if | care | th if J Glu 


gave 'f. 
vives it me: 
contradict you, 
not constrain him to give > it, 
him. The French gentleman d no- 
thing thereunto for the present, and so con- 
ed the young lady vain to the castle. 

The next day I desired Mr. Aurelian Town 
end to tell the French cavalier, that either he 
must confess that I constrained him to restore 
the riband, or fight with me; but the gentle- 
man seeing him unwilling to accept of this 
challe: es went out from the where- 
upon it wing him, some ofthe gentlemen 


answer 


piace, 
ged to the con: stable taking noticé 8 
hereof, iraaiial him therewith, who send- 


ing for the French cavalier. checked him well 


for his sauciness, in taking the riband away 

from his vrandehild, and afterwards bid him 

depart bis house ; and this was all that I 

ever heard of the gentleman, with whom I 

proces ded in that manner, bee ause I thought 
’ ' 


’ ’ 
Dy thie Oalhi tanen 


mvself 


when I was made Knight of the Bath, as I 
f rlv related upon this occasion.’ 
‘ 
Qn the s ct of this oath it is well ob- 
served ina not - 
i is oath On empant Pa SUT Tsij- 
tious and romantic age, which an age, callin 
itself enlightened, still retain fie solemn 


ervice atthe investiture of knights, which has 
not the least connectio: 
Mi a piece ofthe same profane pageal 
oath bein r no longer 


A 
strange mockery to invoke Heaven on ¢ 
trifling an occasion it would | r 
strange, if every kinelt, bke the too conseci 


entious Lon 
to cut aman tt roat every 
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Lord Herbert 
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injured his horse, hi leit it at son i : 
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when [ thrust at the boar 
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SWOoldi. Waiild , 1th some pia 


ometines with my 
es L made entcr, 
the boar would run at me, whose tusks yet, 
| pang a little out of the way, [ avoided, 
but he then turning upon me, the dogs cam 
in, and drew that he fell upon 
them. which f pe reciving, ran at the 
with my sword again, Y hich made hin turn 
upon me, but then the dogs pulled him from 
again, while so relieving one another by 
turns, we killed the boar. At this chase 
Monsieur Disancour and Jiemnon were pre- 
sent, as also Mr. Townsend, yet so as they 
cid endeavour rather to withdraw me from, 


him off, so 


than assist me in the danger, OF which 
boar, some part being well seasoned and 


larded, I presented to my uncle, Sir francis 

Newnort, in Shropshire, and found most ex- 

cellent meat.’ 
Among other pe 


et ' mes t 
witb at tne court oi 


rsons, Lord Herbert met 
Franee, wasa M. Ba- 


lacney. Who was so great a favourite with the 
ladies, that— 
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bulwark or cortine could charge again ; 
which passage afterwards beit ng related to the | 
i’rince of Orange, he said it was a Strange 
b Yr avado of Kal ch! nV, ant d th: it we Went to s 


unavoidable death. 


ho; ur sy 
| evaded 


Qn another and later 
Herbert challenged MI. 
the duel by a appeal to 
their relative gallantry. The handsonj 
person of Lord Herbert ay ppears to have 
made him an object of je slouay, and the wife 
of a Sir John Ayres, Wnt. cherished 4 a por- 
trait of Lord Herbert, which gave creat of. 


occasion, 
de Balagny, 
Coarse 


Lord 
W)) ) 


‘fence to the kuight, thouch his lordship ¢ de. 


clares before the eternal God, he was clear 
of her honour. Sir John, however, Waylaid 
him in the manner re tated by his lordship: 

‘ticaring [ was to come to Whitehall on 
horseback, with two |: vies s only, he attend. 
ed my coming back in a pt ice C called Scot. 
land Yard, at the hither end of Whitehall, as 
you come to it from the Str: met hiding him- 
self here with four men armed, on purpose to 
took at Whitehall Gate, 
and passing by that place, 
with a sword aud d 
-O TRUs 


kill me. { horse 


he being armed 
ger, without giving me 
has the least warning, ran at me fu- 


riously, but t instead of me, wound: 


d Iny hor 
in the bris} sword could erite: 
for the bone MIy horse hereupon starting 
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In tne snoulde 
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him again 
which, though it mad 

yet @oove me 
is Men tiercu) 
wounded my hoi 
horse } 


aside, he ran 
more timo- 
time to draw my sword, 
jon encompassed me, and 

in thr @ pla ices more: this 
Kick and Hine in that man- 
durst not come near me: 
i took to strike at Sir Jolin 
but lie \ varded thie 
sword and dagger; in 
{ broke my sword 

Iicreupon 
and observing my 


horse 
TOUS, 


I ride THY 
r, as his men 
wich advantag 
Ayre swith all iy force . 
blow both with ais 
stend of doing nin r |i rm, 
foot of the hilt. 
massenzer that knew me, 
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broken, cried to me several inate “id away 


raeaway: but i, SCOTHING a base fight upon 
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vhat terms soever, instead thereof, alighted 
; ’ <a : cs. . a roo oe 

as Well as l could from my horse. Lt had no 


sooner i the cround, but si 


ly: ile aut my ho! 


put one toot UNO} 
JODN Zayres PUPSUING 


Ine, 


avalp, which the horse perce , pre Rey don 
me onthe side I slighted, ee that manne 


me down, so that present 


one foot hangin 


Hat Wor the YTOU nad, only t } 

in the stirrup, with that piece of a sword in 
liny right hand. Sir John Ayres herenpon 
ran bout the horse, and was thrusting his 
sword into me, when I, finding myself in this 
danzer, did, with both my arms ‘reaching rat 
his lexs, pull them towards me, till he feu 


head. One ot ms 


fvotmen hereupon, who was a litle 


re boy, fre my foot out of the stirrup; 
t ether, whiel was a great fellow, having 
yun away as soon as he saw the first assault. 
Tis gave me time to get upon my legs, & * 
to put myself in the bes t posture I could 


Qh 


poor remnant of a weapol. ~ 


es by this time likewls e Was ¢ t 
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* the “Earl of Suffolk. 
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me, though, to speak truly, Ll saw no swords 
drawn, but by Sir John Ayres and his men, 


1 ran violently against Sir John Ayres; but | 
be knowing my sword had no point, held his | 
sword and dagger over his head, as believing | 


sgoner perceived but [ puta home thrust to 
the middle of his breast, that [ threw him 
down with so much fcrce, that his head fell 
frst to the ground, and his heels upwards. 
Hlis man hereupon assaulted me; when one 
Mr. Mansul, a Glamorganshire gentieman, 
finding so many set against me alone, closed 
with one of them; a Scotch gentleman also 
closing with another, took him offalso. All 
{ could well do to those two which reinained 
was, to ward their thrusts, which I did with 
that resolution, that L got ground upou «em. 
Sir John Ayres was now got up a third time, 
when I, making toward him with the inten- 


tion to close, thinking that there was other- | 
wise no safety for me, put by a thrust of his | 


with my left hand, and so coming within him, 
received a stab with his dagger on my right 
side, which ran down my ribs as far as my 
hip, which I feeling, did with my right 
clbow force his hand, together with the hilt 
of the dagger, so near the upper part of iny 
right side, that 1 made him leave hold. The 


dagger now sticking in me, Sir Ilenry Cary, | 


alicrwards Lord of Faulkland, and Lord De- 
puty of Ireland, finding the dagger thus in 
my body, snatched it out. This while [, be- 
ing closed with Sir John Ayres, hurt him on 
the head, and threw him down a third time, 
when, kneeling on the ground and bestriding 
him, | struck at him as hard as I could with 
my piece of a sword, and wounded him in 
lour several places, and did almost cut otf his 
lett hand. His two men this while struck at 
me; but it pleased God even miraculously 
to defead me; for when I lifted up my sword 
to strike at Sir John Ayres, I bore off’ theit 
blows half a dozen times. His friends now 
tinding him in this danger, took him by the 
head and shoulders, and drew him from be- 
twixt my legs, and carried him along with 
them through Whitehall, at the stairs whereof 
lie took boat. Sir Herbert Croft, (as he told 
me afterwards, ) met him upon the water, vo- 
miting all the way, which I believe was 
ciused by the violence of the first thrust 1 
gave him. His servants, brother, and friends 
bein now retired also, | remained master of 
the place and_ his weapons; having first 
wrested his dagger from him, and afterwards 
struck his sword out of his hand.’ 
(To be concluded in our next.) 








bse rvations on Sound; showing the Causes of 
its Indistinctness in Churches, Chapels, Halls 
oy Justice, Se. with a System for their Con- 
struction. By H. Marraews, 8vo. pp. 
03. London, 1826. Sherwood and Co. 
Ix all that Mr. Matthews asserts as to the 
Importance of public buildings being so con- 
structed that the sound may be conveyed to 
tie most distant part correctly and = dis- 
linctly, we cordially agree, though we will 
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other behind him, with at least twenty | 
: thirty persons of his friends, or attendants | 
Observing thus a | 
body of men standing in opposition against | 
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not admit, that because a judge ina court of | 


justice makes a blunder about the evidence, 
‘it is a proof that the form of the butlding 
does not adinit the sound to reach the bench 
distinctly.” Mr. Matthews is parucularly 


' anxious that all his ideas should be consider- 
ed as original; but, with rezard to the con- | 
| struction of houses, with the best advantages 
of sound, he confesses, that * he felt a mix- | 
1 could strike rather than thrust ; which I no | ture of vexation and pleasure; he Was dis- | 
|turbed to find that a great part of his plans 

‘for conferring sound, and at the same time | 


preventing echo, was in practice more than 
two thousand years ago; but yet he was 
pleased, notwithstanding, to perceive that he 
had attained a full demonstration of the cor- 
rectness of histheory ; and that he could now 
solve a mystery, that had long puzzled men 


of genius, and had not at all been understood | 
or accounted for by any one 
} the ancient era: viz. how was it possible that | 
the human voice could be heard by one | 


hundred and twenty thousand persons in 


these theatres; while, in ne modern building 
of any description, it cau be heard distinctly | 
Llere, then, is full proof, 
‘that insueh form of building, in which sonnd | 


by five thousand ? 


can be retained free from echo, the eflects 
produced Were twenty-four times preater 
than ina building in which this particular 
has been lost sight of ; and this accomplish- 
ed, by only so much of the sound as could be 
decaned by canvass. The author's plan, 
inerefore, IS as superior to that of the an- 
cients, a3 a speaking pipe made of a hard 
substance, would he to one formed Ol can- 
Jndeed a speaking pipe, witi the ad- 
dition of a gentle breeze, passing up the same 
way with the sound, would be a miniature 
representation of ns plan; but without the 
breeze, the present speaking pipe will not re- 
present one fourth of the etloct to which the 
combined principle may be extended.’ 

Lest our readers should not fully under- 
stand Mr. Matthews’ plan by lis simile about 
the speaking pipes, we quote his own expla 
nation of lis method for remedying all the 
evils in modern ediliges, so far as relates to 
sound. Ile savs— 

‘Where there is room, a circle should be 


Vass. 


preferred, or, at least, aform as nearly so as | 


this, however, 1s not positively Cs- 
hould be oue entire in- 
verted dome, or obtuse cone, with the base 
upwards, extending in that direction, to with- 
in about ten feet of the walls of the buildiag. 


can be ; 


sential. Tne cenune S 


| From the highest part, it should again des- | 


cend to the wall, and nearly as low as the 
heads of the occupants of the back seats 
The lowest point of the ceiling, if a circle, to 
be in the centre, not more than fitteen or six- 
teen feet from the ground, which cround, for 
some considerable space, should be flat, from 
thence each seat should rise fourteen inches, 
so that the highest be the one against the 
wall, like unto a gallery. 
would prefer that there be no space as at 
present under the galleries to divide the 
sound, except the edifice is to be erected 
where sufficient ground cannot be obtained. 
In that case, the front of such galleries should 
form an acute anyle, as no flat surtice must 
present itself to the speaker, except the 


at } 
subsequent to 








But the author’ 





backs of the pews which cannot be prevent- 
ed; these should be covered with the rough- 
est kind of baize, not quite close to the wood. 
‘he partof the ceiling that is now under 
such gallertes, should be highest in front, 
and unlike the present plans, which fre- 
quently are lowest. 

‘Tue station of the speaker should be 
under the lowest point of the cone, with a 
hollow sounding board about a foot above 
his head-— and so constructed, as to convey a 
clear sourd behind him. A constant breeze 
of air will be made to pour forth in every 
direction, from holes in its sides, until it 
reaches the highest part of the ceiling. From 
thence it cannot return; but will be drawn 
off with the steam of the breath by means ot 


| ventilators that will not adinit cold air; but 


will leave the vacuum to be supplied from 
the sounding board only. In courts of jus- 
tice, and other places where the voice will 
have occasionally to proceed from dif- 
ferent parts of the building, itcan be made to 
proceed trom the place where a person 1s 
speaking ; and the moment he has done, to 
proceed from an opposite place in which 
another person also speaks. This air in win- 
ter can be heated to the degree required. 
Thus the sound, instead of having occ rsion 
to cross the ascending evaporation, and be 
opposed to the current of air, which now 
rushes forwards to supply its place, and 
which, if im the centre of towns, brings with 
it a confusion of external noises that distract 
the attention. will ow with both wind and 
evaporation. Without this coutrivance tor 
ventilation, respiration will require bi th ceil 
tugs, and thereby give the sound three tunes 
lig Space to expand and weaken itself. 

‘In this desirable form of building, there 
will be no surfaee that can retlect an echo; 
and there being no way for sound to escape, 
or room to expand, except where it is re- 
quired, the further it proceeds, the more it 


| will be couverged into a focus, in the same 
| way in which it-enters the ear-trumpet. Such 


a building will, in some respects, resemble 
the large ainphitheatres of the ancients, not 
only in the rising seats, but also in the sus- 


' pension cetling: for, inthe opinion of the 
| ie) ; 


author, the awnings of the ancients, which 
were made for the purpose of keeping off the 
sun, auswered also the purpose of prevent- 
ing the sound from esape.’ 

We do not, we contess, pretend to decide 


/at once on the merits of this plan from the 


description, which is neither very lucid nor 
very grammatical. There does, however, ap- 


pear to us, some good seuse in what he ob- 


serves; and, were we rich enough, we think 


i We possess patriotism to employ Mr. Mat- 


thews to construct a building on his plan, 


~ which might, perhaps, be no bad speculati n 
‘for some future Irving 


Of all the authors we have met with, M: 
Matthews, who we find to be the patent 
safety coach gentleman, is the most discur- 
sive, for he follows up his observations on 
sound with Objections to Vaults under 
Churches, original views of Contagion, 
the cause of the Dry Rot, with a Pro- 
per Remedy, critical Remarks on Arch- 
tecture, teaching us how to save from twerily 
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} Da- 
ates > fir my 
bravery and in reniows 
nmded into the middell of 
tnere the prince eC | erformed 
say , at bar- 
being assisted 


M“ ith yreat 


teleor » 
whence, 


they dest 


and 
f te, CF arne. 
iCats Of APiNnes, 


devices, 
thre 1 
} oo 
fis fir: 


ame, 
that is t: 
riers, avainst all commers, 
onlie with six others, viz. the Duke of Lenox, 
the Earle of Arundell, the Earle of 
ampton, the Lord Hay, Sir Thomas Somer- 
set, and Sir Richard Preston, who wa 
ly atier created Lord Dinewell. 

i Agal gallo nt ch: lenge TS came 
six-nanl-fiftie brave defe mndants, consistin & of 
earlos, barons, knights, and esquiers, who, in 
the lower end of tie room, had erected a 
very delicat and pleasant place, where in 
privat ins they and their traine remained, 
whe! very great that no man ima- 
wined that the place could have concealed 
halfe so many, from whence in comly order 
and ascended into the middell of 
roome, where then sate the king and the 
queene and ambassadours, to behould the 
barriers, with the several showes and devices 
of each combatant. Eve ry challenger for ight 
with eight severall defendants two several 
combats at two several weapons, viz. at push 
or mke, and with single sword, the prince 
performed this challenge with wondrous skill 
and courage, to the great joy and admiration 
of the beholders, the prince not being full 
sixteene veeres of age untill the 19th of Fe- 
braary. These feats of armes, with their tri- 
umpbant showes, began before ten a’elock 
at ri oht. and continewed there untill the next 
bome Sonday.’ 


mornim., Bh 1] 
entleman,. in another letter, ad- 


South. 


S short- 


' 
nst these 


yoTis 


iWas SO 


they issued, 


the 


Aiit } . ! 
dressed to Sir Ralph Winwood, dated Feb. 
b3, 1609-10, o1 the following additional 
ar rtiiculars of this festival ‘ — 


no long relation of our 
Christmas eames, being erown such a house- 
that d stir little abroad, especially th 
The barners on 
ht they say were well performed, 


and the prince ed himself every way 


very well and eens oh The three prize: 
were hestwowed on the Earle of Montgo- 


,son tothe | Darcie, 
don, a Scot, more in fi- 
nation than for any due desert. 
e they had an exceeding 
that 


or chambers, 


d tie matter veryiauch. The next day, 

t ) , with his assistants, all in livery, 
id the defeadants, in their best bravery, 
fein reat pomp to convoy the king to 


1! avaed him and 
supper, (tne queen being only 
nt.) and there ended his table; the al- 
wee whereof, from the publishing of his 
£100 a-day.””’ 


Si. fames's. whither he had 


~~ hbact been 


—_—— 


An Introduction to [eve moloey ; 07 Eh ments 
of the Natural Ifstery of Insects: will 
Plates By W. Kiney, M.A. F.R. and 
L.S.,and Wirtram Spence, Esa., F.L-S. 

3 and 4. 8vo. London, 1826. Long- 
man and Co. 

Kinrey and Mr. the Beaumont 
aid Pletcher ot entomolozy, have contri- 
luted auch to the science of which they ale 
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not mere ly p! rofesst Ts, but entorusiasts; taueir 
olut Ile — al Horde | TIC’ Oo! tiiis 
whic are 


evict 


a emor 
ford lt \ 


and it ig Comilrme «L by those | now 
before us. Hvery thing that relates to the 
lore US. - 

theory of mstinct, the anatomy of insects, 


is treated of in a scientific, 
Ce, a po- 


their 1 abits, KC., 
and at the same time, 
| alar manner, Our first extract Is, 
of the former description. 
sub} ect whieh at present occup Nes much at- 


1} sore e di se 


tention, 
state of the silk tr ile, but the atte mpt now 


ynaking to introduce thre » breeding of silk- 
worms in this country bee Lrela: ss = — 
‘ Silk secretors. (Sere lerta. ) » organs 


are most remarkable in the eae os of the 


still more minute. The four larger 
e wide in the middle, branching at 
top, and below terminating In a narrow canal 
leading to the spinnerets. Treviranus thinks 
the thud contained in the lower minute ves- 


any 


’ 
\ Csseis af 


sels citherent from that furnished by the larger 


however, | 
It relates to a | 


not only on account of the present 


nocturnal legadoptera, or moths, especi ly in | 


alled bumbyces, 
worm belongs: but this faculty is not con- 
fined to these Insects, but is shared by many 
other duarve in different orders; and in one 
instance, at least. by the zwago. In general, 
the outlet of the silk-secretors is at the mouth ; 
sometimes, however, as in the larva of Myr- 


that tribe c 


to which the silk- | 


ones—-but for what purpose it is employed 
has not been ascertained.’ 

The secretions of the silk-worm are 
in number: 
which our authors observe 

‘Tins valuable product of insects, while in 
the silk-secretor, assumes in the depidoplera 
the appearance of a viscid gum, but the mo- 
Meut it is exposed to the air it hardens into a 
silken thread. It is remarkable for the fol- 
lowing qualities:—it dries the instant it 
comes in contact with the air; it is then in- 
soluble not only in water, but in the most ac- 
tive solvents, anil even Acat has no eflect upon 
it to melt or soften it: indeed, without these 
qualities it would be of no use to us. As 


eleven 


soon as it leaves the spinneret it becomes the 


meleon i and the im: iy of Hydrop! lus, its exit , 


isatthe anus. The first is the organ which, 


in the 


silk-worm, provides forus that beauti- | 


ful substance from which the animal takes its 


nane. There are always f:vo of these vessels, 


which are long floating tubes, crowing sien- 
der towards the head of the imsect, where 
they unite to form the spinneret, (/usudus, ) 
which fe nders the silk. Their lower extre- 
wey also, 1s commonly more 
te Idle, and is closed at the 


end. These or- 


| YOssamer, 
slender than the | 


eins are usually very much convoluted and | 


twisted, According to Ramdohr, 
sist of two trauspi irent memby Wes, betwee! 

waich is found a yellow or transparent jelly. 
The greater the quantity of silk ¢ mploy: id by 


they con- 


thread we call silk, which being drawn 
through ¢wo orifices is necessarily double 
through its whole length, This thread varies 
conside rably in colour and texture, and some- 
times resembles cotton or wool rather than 
silk. In spiders it is of a much softer and 
mor tender texture than that of other spin- 
ning insects; and Mr. Murray seems to have 
proved that it is imbued, in the case of the 
with negative electricity: in the 
sericteriion the fluid that produces it is some- 
times white or gray, and at others yellow. A 
remarkable gnat, ‘(ecroplalus tipulvides, ) liv- 
Ing on an agaric, carpets its sti ition of repose 


1) and its paths with something between silk 


the cater pillar in the construction of its co- 


coon, &¢ ‘ the longer are the silx-secretors. 

Those of the silk-worm area fuot long, while 
those of the larva of the gout-moth are litde 
more than three inches. 

* Other insects spin silk with the p slertor 
extremity of their body. In the great water- 
beetle, ( hy: Trophilus piceus, ) the anus is fur- 
nished with two spmnerets, with which it 
spins its exg- “pouc h; these are in connection, 
probably, with the five long and large 
contan ung a green fluid, described | by © 
vier, Which surround the base of ( 


of the ovari The larva of 
W ‘hic’ 7 also spins a COCOON Wit 


— 


en branc! 
Mayrmi aa 


hy ats anus, dit- 


fers re narkal ly in this re spect from other in- 
a, since its reservoir for the matte r of silk 
Is the rectiun 3 this is connected with a horny 


tube, which ifs animal « 


thus avevlutinate the 
Pa 
tllatl cr 


lo and 
eralns of sand 


can protrud 
silk and 
INpPOse its cocoon. 


, ‘The web of SP riders 1s also a kind of silk, 
nuity, It is spun from four anal spinnerets, 
Which n ever vary In number: two longer or- 
Sans pe ‘uliar to some Spe es + te ive bcen mis- 
taken for additional ones, but Treviranus af- 
tirms that they are merely a kind of anal 
The “ir structure, as far as known, has 
een before described. The web is secreted 
i vessels varying in form. In some, (Clu- 


Nov S ae \ ° 

maa EP re they consist of IwWo lara r anda 
Lv spay 3 ‘ 
ee 9 stnaller ones, at the base of which he 


_ nothing is certainly Known, 


and varnish, which it spins, notin a thread, 
but in a bread niband.’ 

Of the actual number of species of insects, 
but our authors 


endeavour to draw some conclusion by ap- 


| } 
Markable for its |j shtness and extreme te- | 


cies, we may form some idea how immense 
must be the number of the existing insects ; 
and how heggarly does Ray’s conjecture of 
20,000 species, which in his time was reck- 
oned a magnificent idea, appear in compa- 
_rison! Perhaps we may obtain some ap- 


proximation. They say,— 
‘We should first, then, endeavour to gain 
just, though general, notion on that 
head. Now Decandolle conjectures that the 
number of the species of plants, 60,009 being 
already known, may be some where between 
110,000 and 120,000. If we cousider, with 


reference to this ealeulation, that though the 


SOE 


ereat body of the mosses, lichens, and sea- 
weeds, are exempt from the attack of Insects, 
Vet, as a vast number of phanerogamous 


plants at id fungi are inhabited by s¢ reral spe- 


| proximation by comparing the number of the 





species of insects already discovered in Lrv- 
fain with that of its pancrogamous plants. 
The latter,—and it is not to be expected that 
any large number of specics have escaped 
the researches of our numerous botanists,— 
may : stated in round numbers at 1,500, 
while the British insects (and thousands it is 
probable remain still undiscovered) amount 
ty 10,000; which is more than ser insccts to 
plant. 


! 
ohable qieve not hold 


}) = . awe ‘~~ ~& 


(dile 


universally, yel, if it 


the first is the silk itself, of 
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eee 


Now though ti1s pp oportion, tis | 
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So A SA OD 


be considered how much more prolific in 
species tropical regions are than our chilly 
climate, it may, perhaps, be regarded as not 
very wide of a fair medium. If then we 
reckon the phanerogamous vegetables of the 
globe, in round numbers, at 100,000 spe- 
cies, the number of insects would amount to 
600,000. If we say 400,000, we shall, - 
haps, not be very wide of the truth. When 
we reflect how much greater attention has 
been paid to the collection of plants than to 
that of insects, and that 100,000 species of 
the latter may be supposed already to have a 
place in our cabinets, we May very reasona- 
bly infer that at least three fourths of the ex- 
isting species remain undiscovered.’ 

With regard to the functions of insects, we 
are told that about half of them feed on ani- 
mal, and the other half on vegetable, matter, 
and our authors are of opinion that they 
possess all the ordinary senses. 

‘ That they can sce, touch, taste, and smell, 
no one denies. Linné and Bonnet, how- 
ever, thought them deprived of hearing ; 
but numerous observations prove the con- 
trary. That they hear in their darva state, as 
evident from facts stated by the latter phy- 
sidlogist. le found that the sound of his 
voice evidently affected some caterpillars ; 
which he attributes, but surely without rea- 
son, to the delicacy of their sense of touch : 
at another time, when some caterpillars, of a 
diflerent species, were moving swiftly, be 
rang a small bell; upon which they instantly 
stopped and nioved the anterior part of their 
body very briskly. That they possess this 
faculty in their imugo state is confirmed still 
more strongly by facts. I once was observ- 
ing the motions of an apion under a pocket 
microscope: On seeing me it receded. Upon 
my making a slight but distinct noise, its an- 
teune started; I repeated the noise several 
times, and invariably with the same effect. 
A harpatus, which I was holding in my hand, 
answered the sound in the same manner re- 
peatediy. Flies, I have observed, at brisk 
and distinct sounds move all their legs ; ; and 
spiders will quit their prey, and retire to their 
hiding places. Insects that live in society 
give notice of intended movements, or as- 
semble their citizens for emigration by a cer- 
tain hum. But the most satisfactory proof of 
the hearing of these animals is to be had from 
those urthoptera and hemiptera, whose males 
are vocal. Brunelli kept and fed several 
males of acrida virulissima, (a grasshopper 
with us not uncommon,) in a closet, which 
were very merry, and continued singing all 
the day: but a rap at the door would stop 
them inst: intly. By practice he learned to 
imitate their chirping : when he did this at 
the door, at first a few would answer him in 
a low note, and then the whole party would 
take up the tune and sing wih all their 
might. He once shut up a male in his gar- 
den, and gave the female her liberty; but as 
soon as she heard the male chirp, she flew to 
him immediately.’ 

It is the opinion of Mr. Spence and Mr. 
Kirby, that the scents of insects are received 
by some organ in the vicinity of the mouth, 
and probably connected with the nose. 

‘MM. P. Huber, desirous of ascertaining 
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the seat of smell in dees, tried the following 
experiments with that view :—These anim: ils, 
of all ill scents, abominate most that of the 
oil of turpentine. He prese nted successively 
to all the points of a bee's body, a hair-penc il 
saturated with it: but whether he presented 
it to the abdomen, the trunk, or the head, the 
animal equally disregarded it. Next, using 
a very fine hair-pencil, while the bee had ex- 
tended its proboscis, he presented the pencil 
to it, to the eyes and antenna, without pro- 
ducing any effect: but when he pointed it 
near the cavity of the mouth, above the mser- 
tion of the proboscis, the creature started hac “ 
in an instant, quitted its food, clapped 1 
wings, and walked about in great 4, 
and would have taken flight if the pencil had 
not been removed. Qn this it began to eat 
again; but on the experiment being repeated, 
showed similar signs of discomposure: oil of 
marjoram produced the same efiect, but more 
promptly and certainly. Bees not engaged 
in feeding appeared more sensible of the im- 
pression ‘of this odour, and at a greater dis- 
tance; but those engaged in absorbing: honey 
might be touched in every other part without 
being disturbed. He seized several of them, 
forced them to unfold their proboscis, and 
then stopped their mouth with paste. When 
this was become sufficiently dry to prevent 
their getting rid of it, he restored to them 
their liberty : they appeared not incommoded 
by being thus gagged, but moved and re- 
spired as readily as their companions. Ife 
then tempted them with honey, and pre- 
sented to them, near the mouth, oil of tur- 
entine and other odours that they usually 
hos an aversion to; but all produced no 
sensible effect upon ‘them, and they even 
walked upon the pencils saturated with them. 
‘These experiments incontestably prove 
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even instruction. from various combinations 
of a pictorial character, such as the Myrto- 
rama, Muyrianthea, &c.; the Melographicon 
is, however, an effort of a higher and still 
more rational nature, and may lay claim to 
originality, since it is not only calculated to 
amuse those who are entirely ignorant of the 
theory of music, but even to suggest useful 
hints to the professors of the art. 

The Melographicon is divided into four 
princip: al sections, each treating of a different 
poetic metre, the music of the first three be- 
ing cale ulated for verses of a cheerful charac- 
ter, whilst that of the last (or trochee) metre, 
has, for the sake of contrast, been treated in 
a style bordering on the pensive. Each of 
the metres consistof from thirty-two to forty- 
four pages of music, each page containing six 
separate bars; the first twelve of which are 
all marked with the letter A, the next twelve 
with the letter B, and so on alphabetically, 
as far as the letters extend, there being twelve 
separate bars to every letter. The music 
which constitutes these bars is so contrived, 


| that any of the twelve bars marked B will 


follow any B; 


that the organ of scent in bees—and there is | 


no reason to think that other insects do not 
follow the same law—is in or near the mouth, 
and above the proboscis.’ 

There are few branches of natural history 
more curious than that of entomology; and 
none, perhaps, which shows in a more extra- 
ordinary degree the economy and power of 
Divine Providence. The work of Messrs. 


join any one of those marked A; any C will 
any I) succeed any C; and 
so on, to the end of the metre: so that a me- 
lody is at once produced by merely attend- 
ing to the alphabetical succession of the bars. 
As there are no two bars alike, either in the 





— plEw, 


nto of meeting in company, 
son for whon: ‘ 
tertain a deep imterest;’ and stated tha 
his purpose in coming to this country, was t, 
‘accomplish himself with science and Infor- 
mation, and return to his old friends with the 
view of raising them in the scale of society ; 
and,” says our worthy contempofary, ‘ we can 
vouch from our own observation, that uniting 
the intrepid and persevering character of the 
Indian with the intelligence of the educated 
European, Ae ts eminently fitted to achieve 
this grand design, and chan: ze the face of an 
important race of mankind.’ There was cer- 
tainly nothing in the narrative of Hunterthar 
would have made us suspect him of being 
fitted to achieve any grand design, but our 
contemporary had means of observation 
which we confess we did not possess. Un. 
fortunately, however, for his prescience and 
discrimination, his friend Elunter turns out to 
be an arrant impostor—a second Caraboo, 
or Fortunate Youth, for any thing we know, 
as will be seen by the following article from 
the last number of the North American Re. 
which contains such an exposé of 


wasa per- 
it was impossible but to en. 


this fellow’s imposture, as an American 


melody or the piano-forte ac companiment, it | 


will readily be perecived that an immense 
nuinber of airs may thus be formed from one 
single metre alone: but when it is further re- 
collec ‘ted that there are four of these metres, 
and that each metre is not only compose “din 
a different key, but also in different times it 
must be app: arent that the v raricty of which 
the Melographicon 1s capable, is almost in- 
finite. In composing from the Me ‘lographi- 
con, it will readily suggest itself to the reader, 


' that when any particular bar appears unsuit- 
‘able to the character of the air or words, 


another should be tried, for as every indi- 
vidual bar is in itself cap: able of twelve 


changes, every objectionable passage has con- 
| sequently, by substitution, eleven “chances of 


Kirby and Spence is strikingly illustrative of | 
this, and while it unfolds the wonder of one | 


part of the creation is well calculated to lead 
the reader from ‘ nature up to nature's God.’ 





The Melographicon ; a new Musical Wh ie 


which an Interminable Number of Melodres | 


may be produced, and Young People , who 
have a Tuste for Pox try onal d to set their 
Verses to Music, for the Voice and Piano 
Forte, without the Necessity of a Scientific 
Knowledge of the Art. 4to. London, 1826. 
Clementi and Co. Lindsay. 


A.tTuovuGnH it might, and no doubt would 
have seemed a singular association, had we 
coupled Dr. Nuttall’s edition of Virgil’s Bu- 
colics with the Melographicon, yet there have 
been unions less natural ; for both prove that 
the various number of feet, inthe construction 
of lyric verse, have a corresponding rythm 
in music with which they are combine d. 

Of late years there have heen many suc- 
cessful attempts at extracting amusement. and 





Improvement. 

There is grea‘ ingenuity displayed in the 
construction of the Me lographicon, which 
forms an eley unt source of amusement to the 
accomplis! red vf both sexes, and we con- 
fide ntly recommend it to all lovers of music. 





HUNTER, THE YANKEE-INDIAN, 
AN IMPOSTOR. 
Some three years ago we gave a brief notice 
of a’ book published by Messrs. Longman 
and Co. entitled, Memoirs of a Captivity 
among the ladians of North America from 
Childhood to the Age of Nineteen, by John 
D. Hunter, of which we spoke rather shi: wht- 
ingly, having no great faith in the veracity of 
the narrative, and not having at the time the 
Ineans of exposing what we half suspected to 
be’an imposture. A contemporary of ours, 
who, if he had not the advantage of an ‘ an- 
ticipatory inspection,’ sat at the same table, 
and drank of the same cup with this avowed 
moiety of civilized and savage life, gave three 
lengthy articles on him and his book. He 
declared that Mr. Hunter, whem he had the 


alone could give. 


Mr. John Dunn tLunter is one of the bold- 
est impostors that has appeared in the literary 
world since the days of Psalmanazar.  Ilis 
hook, however, is without the ingenuity and 
learning which, like redeeming qualities, ren- 
ders the History of Formosa an object of ra- 


tional curiosity. It is a worthless fabrica- 


tion, and, in this respect, bencath the dignity 


of criticism; compiled, no doubt, by some 
professional book maker, partly from preced- 
Ing accounts, and partly from the invention 
of Tlunter r. Our only motive for introducing 
the work into this article is, that by exposing 
so gross an imposition, the ‘public may be put 
upon its guard for the future, and not give 
credit to tales supported ne ‘ither by intrinsic 
nor extrinsic evidence. The letters, which 
we shall presently introduee, place beyond 
doubt the imposture of Hunter. And here 
we might safely dismiss the subject; but a 
cursory examination of a few of his more pro- 


| minent statements may elucidate some 1m- 








portant traits of Indian manners, and will, at 
all events, detect the utter ignorance of ‘the 
writer of the article in the Quarte rly. 

Hunter says, he left the Osages in 1816, 
when he was nineteen or twenty years ot 
ave, and, as he recollects the incidents of his 
capture, he was then probably four or five. 
Ile was, therefore, taken about 1800 or 1801, 
and as the outrage was committed by a party 
of Kickapoos, the residence of his father 
must have been in Indiana or Illinois. _ Ills 
description of the scene shows that it was an 
act of the most determined hostility. There 
were the war-hoop and the yells, ‘ the nec 
cre of parents and connections, the pillage c! 
their property, and the incendious destruction 
of their dwellings.’ This was in a period | of 
profound peace. Such an aggression in 
1800 or 1801 would have electrified the whole 
country west of the mountain. We have our 
own distinct recollections, and what 1s st ll 
wane, we have the authority of Gen. Harri- 

on to iustify us in saving, that no such inct- 
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tent occurred. THe Kickapoos were quict 
fom the signature of Wayne's treaty tll the 
commencement of the difficulties with Te- 
cumthe and the prophet. . ; 

liunter proceeds to state, tuat the party of 
Kickapoos, who took him, were themselves 
ked and destroyed by the ’awnees, into 
whose poss ssion he then fell. In 800, and 
for some time after, not a Kickapoo lived 
west of the Mississippi. They occupied the 
plains about the Illinois, and between that 
rivet and the Wabash.—They are separated 
fom the Pawnees by extensive districts, and 
yy the Osages, Kansas, and Missouries. The 
Pawnees and Kickapoos have never been 
brought into contact with each other, nor 
ave they ever been engaged in mutual hosti- 


+4 
atte 


hi 
lites. 

After residing. some time with the DPaw- 
nees, by a similar freak of fortune, he was 
thrown into the possession of the IXansas. 
We have then an affecting description of the 
‘venerable Chief Tobutche-nau.’ Where this 
respectable man lived, except in these pages, 
we have not been able to ascertain. There 
ever has been a chief of that name known 
among the Kansas, nor is the word itself, nor 
any thing like it, to be found in the Kansas’ 
fiveua rc. 

A transfer to the Osages terminated this 
pilgrimage from tribe to tribe. And with 
them he cautmued, until his final restoration 
tocvill fe. It was during this period, that 
Teeumthe is said to have made his visit to 
Gsaves, and delivered his celebrated 
The Osage tribe oecupy the immense 
ins, extending from the Missouri and the 
Arkansas to the Rocky Mountains. They 
re the Ishmaclites of the Trans- Mississippi 
county. Their haud is against every man, 
aud every man’s hand is against them. The 
nations of the Algonquin fav.ily, the Shaw- 
nese, Dulawares, Miamies, Kickapoos, and 
us the southern Indians, have been at war 
with them for ages. So late as 1818, we 


witnessed the arrival of a party of Shawnese, 


. 


mong their own.people, from a hostile expe- | 


tion ayainst the Osages. The sealps which 
bore evineed their success, and the 
wouls of the multitude left no doubt of the 


) interest they felt in the destruction of | 


o 


cnemies. No Shawaese had, in 1812, | 


ever visite d the Osages as a friend, nor was 
” os ! : : . . " 7 . ‘y 

fecumtne ever within many hundred miles of 
¥ , +. “ } : 

d purty of that nation. 


L % the most wonderful event in the life 


i nter is his journey to the Pacifie. And 
Wondorlul indeed is it, thata party of thirty- 
IX Hwansas anid saves should have reached 
the brink of that distant ocean. No Osages 


iT Kansas ever traversed the Rocky Moun- 
. RHEL liveterate enemies, the Ayle- 
‘is, Guard those passes, and even beyond, 
they bust encounter many hostile tribes, be- 
ticy ean reach the ocean. And _ this 
despet le exp dition was undertaken with no 
lect, that we can discover, than to 


in sentimental reflections and des- 


: ‘ie ns, w! ch are said by the Quarterly to 
es reat simphieity and beauty !’ 

Hh: Impudence is exceeded only by 

iS] Felt ar SAYS, ‘ the unbounded 
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nied with a noise resembling the roar of loud 
and distant thunder, filled our minds with 
the most sublime and awful sensations, and 
fixed on them as immutable truths the tradi- 
tion we had received from our old men, that 
the great waters divide the residence of the 
Great Spirit from the temporary abodes of 
his red children. We here contemplated in 
silent dread the immeuse difficulties over 
which we should be obliged to triumph after 
death before we could arrive at those delight- 
ful hunting grounds, which are unalterably 
destined for such only as do good and love 
the Great Spirit. We looked in vain for the 
stranded and shattered canoes of those who 
had done wickedly. We could see none, 
and were led to hope they were few in num- 
| ber.*—All this is a clumsy fabrication. The 
sages occupy a country of boundless plains. 
} They know nothing of the ocean, nor do they 
believe that the land of departed spirits is be- 
‘yond it. The heaven of the Indians is as 
sensual as the Mahometan paradise, and 
every tribe places it in situations, and fills it 
with objects most familiar and agreeable. 

‘And thinks, acimitted to that equal sky, 

His faithful dog shall bear him company.’ 
The Osages know nothing of canoes, and we 
have the best authority for saying, that there 
is not one in the nation. And _ yet their de- 
parted friends are sent over an ocean of 
which they never heard, in vessels such as 
they never saw ! 

Their opinion of the condition of the soul 
after death, is derived from their habits and 
modes of life. Their land of spirits is an ex- 
tensive prairie, peopled with their friends, 
filled with game, and abounding in all that 
an Indian can desiree—When they are bu- 
ried, their clothes and other necessary arti- 
cles are buricd with them, that they may not 
suffer in the country for which they have de- 
parted. very warrior has a horse, which is 
never used but in war. This horse, with his 
'saddle and accoutrements upon lim, 1s 
brought to his master’s grave after death, and 
! is placed directly over it. He is then shot in 

the forehead, and there left, ready to he 
' mounted by his master, on their arrival in the 
land of departed spirits. 

We intended to expose Ifunter’s statements 

respecting the courtship of the Indians, his 
trash about their materia medica, and many 
other topics, which he has introduced into 
this book. But we have exhausted our own 
patience, and probably that of our readers. 
It is evident, that the compiler of Hfunter’s 
work had examined the preceding accounts 
of the Indiaus, which have been published. 
But he was not able to discriminate between 
} 








has, therefore, described the Osages and the 
neighbouring nations as possessing customs 
of which they have no knowledge. Among 
others, he speaks of throwing the tomahawk, 
a well known amusement with the northern 
Indians, but never practised in the south- 
west. The pipe tomahawk, which alone they 
use, is Wholly unfit for this purpose. Ile de- 
scribes the rifle as the common weapon of 
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-* Hunter's Narsative, pp. 
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view of waters, the incessant and tremendous | men and boys. But that instrument is very 
dashing of waves along the shore, accompa- | seldom used by the Indians of the plains, 


and, in fact, it has not been known among 
them till within a few years. Probably not 
one in ten is armed with it. The bow and 
arrow are their most efficient weapons against 
the buffalo; and northwest fusi!s, as they aré 
called, are the most common fire-arms. He 
also describes boys as working with the 
women—a _ most disgraceful ewployment, 
utterly unknown among any of the Indians. 
And he speaks of wild rice as an article of 
food, which in fact is found in no part of the 
country, where he pretends to have lived. 
These more minute circumstances he could 
not mistake, if he described facts only as they 
existed. And if not, it is in such descrip- 
tions, that his falsehoods become more ap- 
parent. But one of his grossest errors re- 
lates to the Ottowas. He speaks, in many 
places of his work, of the Ottawas, as a tribe 
of southwestern Indians.* He had heard, 
or his compiler had read, of such a tribe, 
and they placed it in a most unfortunate si- 
tuation. There is not an Ottawa west of the 
Mississippi, nor south of the heads of the 
Illinois river. 

We shall close this part of our subject, by 
submitting the fellowing testimony in con- 
firmation of our statement, respecting the 
imposture of Hlunter. The originals of the 
letters here published we have in our hands, 
with their proper signatures. They are writ- 
ten by gentlemen of the highest respectabi- 
lity, whose declarations may be received with 
perfect confidence. Of General Clark, the 
companion of Lewis in their adventurous 


journey to the Pacific Ocean, formerly go- 


vernor of Mississippi, and now. superintend- 
ant of Indian affairs at St. Louis, it is.unne- 
cessary to speak. His character is too well 
known to require any encomium from us. 
Iie writes as follows :— 
St. Louis, Sept. 3, 1824. 
Srr,—In answer to your inquiries respect- 
ing the man, who calls himself Hunter, I 
have no hesitation in stating that he is an 
impostor. Many of the most important cir- 
cumstances mentioned by him are, to my 
certain knowledge, barefaced falsehoods. I 
have been acquainted in this country since 
1803, and have resided in it since 1807, and 
for eighteen years have been connected with 
the Indian department. It is not possible 
he could have lived with the tribes he men- 
tions, and gone through with the scenes he 
describes, without some knowledge of him 
and of his history having reached me. 
WILLIAM CLARK. 
The next letter is from Mr. Vasques, sub- 
agent for the Kansas. He is an intelligent 
man, a Spaniard by descent, and well ac- 
quainted with the Indians in that country. 
He accompanied Pike in his journey to the 
internal provinces. 
St. Louis, Sept. 3, 1823. 
Sir,—I have received your note of yester- 
day. In answer to the inquiries contained 
therein, I can say, that I have been engaged 
in trade with the Kansas tribe of Indians 
nineteen years, between the years 1796 and 
1824, and that during the whole of that me, 
— *® See page 41, 95, 108, 200. 
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there was no white man a prisoner, of any 
age or description, among them, nor dof 
believe that such a circumstance has occurred 
for the last thirty years. 

BARONET VASQUES. 


The writer of the next letter, Major Cho- 
teau, has, perhaps, more knowledge of the 
Osages than any other man living. It was 
owing to his exertions, and those of his bro- 
ther, that a considerable portion of the tribe 
separated from the others, and left the Mis- 
souri for the Arkansas. They are both na- 
tives of Louisiana, enjoying in the decline of 
life, with unblemished characters, the fruits 
of their exertions among the Osages far half 
a century. 

St. Louis, Sept. 3, 1825. 

Sin,—In answer to your favour, lL have 
the honour to state, that my acquaintance 
with the Osages has been since 1775 to this 
day, in the capacity of trader, agent, or other- 
wise, and that during that period, there never 
was any white boy living or brought up by 
them. I can further add, that had this cir- 
cumstance happened, it could not but have 
come to knowledge. P. CHOTEAU. 


One more letter, written by Mr. Dunn, a 
member of the Missouri Legislature, shall 
close this part of our testimony. ‘This was 
the gentleman, it will be recollected, whom 
Hunter states to have been his great patron 
and friend, and for whom he was named, 
after his return, as a mark of grateful aflec- 
tion. We will on'y add that our personal 
inquiries of the most respectable inhabitants 
at Cape Giradeau, where Hunter says he 
was so lang at school, satisfies us, that no 
such person as he describes himself to have 
been, was, under any name, ever known 
there. 

Cape Giradeau, Sept. 4, 1825. 

Sin,—I have the honour to state, in an- 
swer to your inquiries on the subject, that I 
have never known such a person as John 
Dunn Hunter, the reputed author of Me- 
moirs of a Captivity among the Osage In- 
dians, between the years 1804 and 1820. I 
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have been a resident in the vicinity of this | 


place for the last twenty years, during which 
time I have never heard of a person, bearing 
the same name with myself, in this country ; 
I am, therefore, confident, that the author 
alluded to is an impostor, and that the work 
issued under his name is a fiction, most pro- 
bably the labour of an individual, who has 
never seen the various tribes of Indians of 
whom he speaks. 

1 can further state, that I have known no 
man of the name of Wyatt in this country, 


who seems to have been mentioned as one | aoe 3 | 
/ mentioned as one | and that men of high intellect, or those who 


of the friends of Ilunter. 


The facts exhibited in these letters need no 
comment. With every advantage for know- 
ing the reality, it is not possible for the au- 
thors of them to mistake in so plain a mat- 
ter. It should be kept in mind, that it was 
among the Osage and Kansas Indians, that 
Hunter represents the years of his captivity 
chiefly to have been passed. The following 
is his account of the name he assumed :— 
‘ While with the Indians, they had given me 
the name of Hunter, because of my expert- 


JOHN DUNN. 


in life, and thereby losing the station in which 





be a demand of justice, that any person 


_- — —2—-———_— - -——_ 


ness and success in the chase; I therefore 

determined on retaining that as my patrony - 

mic. And as Mr. John Dunn, a gentleman 

of high respectability, of Cape Giradeau 

county state of Missouri, had treated me 

in every respect more like a brother or son 

than any other individual had, since my as- 

sociation with the white people, I adopted 

his for that of my distinctive, aud have since 

been nown by the name of Johu Dunn Hun- 

ter*.” In the same connection he mentions | 
having passed several weeks at school, in the | 
neighbourhood of Cape Giradeau. 

We have thought it our duty to make this 
exposition to the public, because Hunter's 
book has gained considerable popularity, and 
because it is h «uly important that, if we 
cannot advance, we should not at least go 
backward, in our knowledge of this history , 
and character of the Indians. The world | 
has been amused with fable and _ fiction 
enough on this subject, and it is time now to 
look for facts, or to be contented with the 
small stock that exists. Besides, we have, 
like other persons, we presume, an inherent 
aversion to being imposed on, and feel it to 


guilty of so gross a fabrication, and so im- 
pudent a breach of good faith to the public, 
should be held up to open reprobation. 
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CRIGINAL. 
BAD TIMES, SPECULATIONS, ADVICE TO 
ARTISTS, &c. 

Letter from Jonathan Oldworthy, Esq. 
Mr. Eviror,—I flatter myself you have 
not forgotten me, though I have been silent 
a longer time than usual, and of late en- 
gaged, like too many others, with those mi- 
series, from which, in a greater or lesser de- 
gree, | apprehend one half of the population 
of the country will not escape. 

As this evil unquestionably arises from:| 
that spirit of avarice in the rich, and ambi- | 
tion in the poor, which no legislature can 
control in a commercial and free country — 





as every man with money sought to make 
himself another Rothschild, and young men 
without money aimed at rivalling Longman, | 


on that principle by which 


‘Men would be angels, angels would be gods ;’ | 
it is no wonder that those evils have fallen | 
upon us, which are the evident results of | 


foreing ourselves above our own situations | 


| 


| 


‘it pleased God to place us.’ 

That every man should proceed, (so far as 
he is able,) to improve himself in fortune, 
and permit himself the enjoyments such im- | 
provement offers, 1s proper and reasonable, | 


are favoured by lucky circumstances, will do 
this move rapidly than others, 1 am fully 
aware; but really, Mr. Editor, there was no | 
occasion, and certainly no excuse, for the. 
speculative pushing of some very mediocre 
minds amongst us, who appear to have been | 
foremost in mischief. When there is neither | 
the pressure of a large family to excuse pa- | 
rental ambition, (which is undoubtedly a | 
temptation of great influence,) nor rank nor 
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* Hunter's Nariative, Life of the Author, p- 
134. 


tensive walls. 
/might say common decency,) do not suffer 
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LS 
name, to support, surely the regular accumy- 
lations of trade ought to suftice for the de- 
mands of pride and the desires of luxury! 
leaving principle out of the question. 

It is almost impossible for me to refrain 
from falling into an old man’s habit of re- 
ferring to his own sayings on this occasion ; 
and the ‘did I not say religion is the on! 
sound source of morality, and morality the 
true policy,’ will be continually springing to 
my lips. Ifowever, as it is plain that the 
world in general has paid no respect to my 
observations, more especially that busy part 
of it who ‘ make haste to get rich,” and thereby 
‘pierce their heart through with many sor- 
rows,’ (and the hearts of many others also 
who are innocent of their crimes), my pre- 
sent intention is to confine myself to advising 
a small portion of it, viz. the artists, who ex- 
hibit shortly, as [ perceive by their advertise- 
ments, in the new Gallery in Suffolk Street. 

I shall probably be told, that painters, 
like poets, are an irritable and_ self-willed 
race, and, therefore, little likely to listen to 
me; but I am not, therefore, discouraged, for 
much common sense has of late crept into 
the whole body of those we designate men of 
genius, and it is certain that this society, 
from what I have seen of its proceedings in 
The Literary Chronicle and elsewhere, has 
shown a better spirit and a more conciliating 
temper than usual. If, however, they will 
not attend to my advice, I shall at least have 
the satisfaction of knowing that I have done 
the duty of a good neighbour to them, and 
expressed the feelings of a true admirer of 
the fine arts, although ignorant of the techni- 
calities by which professed connoisseurs— 
‘Make the learned smile, and the unlearned 

stare.” 

Gentlemen, do not permit your past suc- 
cess to render you careless for the future— 
your bantling is strong and healthy, but tt 
cannot run alone. Presidents, secretaries, 
treasurers, and committees, must still conti- 
nue, by unremitting attention, to supply those 
leading- strings which early life requires ; 


| nurse your child into vigour, and it will 


5 . 
nurse you in your decline. Admit few new 


members, and let them bring ta/ent as their 
passport; money you no longer require $0 
imperatively that you should sacrifice the 
more important demand of professional abi- 
lity for it, which was unhappily inevitable to 


‘i é 1 
you in the first instance, therefore be stanca 


on this point—if you must admit members 
to share the harvest you have sown, take care 
that their pictures are calculated to be good 
reapers. | 
And now forthe pictures themselves, which 
you are zealously inviting to cover your eX- 
In the name of good taste, (I 


yourselves to be so ‘ravished with the whis- 
tling of a name,’ as to admit any more © 


those sign-post portraits, which last year 


drew as many shillings to laugh at, as to “ll 
mire your exhibition. Convalescents W! 


make the town sick, and mayors like yout 


disgust whole corporations. Juliets, with 


forty years accumulation of brawny flesh “ 
their bones, will attract no Romeos, nor 8! 
sustlDs 


any brilliance of colour atone for di 
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vulgarity, crude conception, and ungraceful 
forms,—in fact, though portraits are of great 
value In an exhibition, both from the variety 
they offer and the individual interest they 
cive, yet when there are fine landscapes, and 
well painted small figure pictures, they should 
never be suffered to occupy first-rate places, 
cave where they give what all desire to see, 
true resemblances of first-rate characters — 
our staiesmen, warriors poets, and beauties, 
can never be too prominent. The writer 
who instructs or charms the age is every one’s 
friend, and sought for that he may become 
their acquaintance, but it is the excellence of 
the artist only which can make us look fora 
moment at Mr. A. the rich grocer, or Mrs. 
B. the wine-merchant’s lady, and your young 
society does not boast talent ofthis rare kind, 
as you must be well aware. 

Catch Richter again if you can, his widow 
was well jointured ; sue the veteran North- 
cote, for some of his twenty year old histori- 
cal pictures; get some architectural work 
from the finely-imaginative pencil of Mar- 
tin, and, for heaven’s sake, keep his muse 
on earth as much as you can. Tell Miss 
Sharples to finish her work as finely as she 
fancies it sweetly, aud let the provider of 
Christmas be persuaded to try his hand on 
spring vegetables, which he will colour ini- 
mitably without the risk of surprising us by 
the sight of uncooked food. Try if you can 
get a picture from Edwin Landseer, and an- 
other from Holmes. Sharpe is always, desir- 
able, and Rippingale a great acquisition ; 
above all, bring out your own strength—let 
your president prove his power, not by acres 
of canvass, but by that truth and beauty, that 
admirable choice of scene and true delinea- 
tion of nature fer which he has been long ad- 
mired. Let Hofland give us air and water, 
‘thefland of the mountain and the flood ;’ 
Stanfield and Wilson, the real and ideal, in 
town and sea views; Roberts, his magnifi- 
cent interiors, and Linton’s temples, ‘ worthy 
the gods.” Let us have game, by Blake and 
Stevenson ; sea-fights, by Cartwright ; horses, 
by Turner; and miniatures by Parez, and no 
doubt you will produce an exhibition that 
must ensure patronage, secure friends, and 
render enemies neutral at least. The old 
proverb says, ‘ The third pays for all;’ let 
your third year prove that it has all the ma- 
gic influence imputed to the number ; all 
things creep before they go, and a few false 
Steps are excusable in past times, but hence- 
forward let your course be as steady and 
Wise as it has been amiable and active. 

And now, Mr. Editor, I bid you adieu, 

oping to meet you again soon, with a 
brighter countenance. 
JONATHAN OLDWORTHY. 
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A VISIT TO MALTA@SIR THOMAS 
MAITLAND, &c. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. - 
Malta, January 16th, 1926. 
StR,—As an old correspondent, thonch far 
removed, I shall be well pleased if my pass- 
time memoranda prove worthy of your no- 
lice, and occasionally occuny a corner in 
Your intelligent paper.—Leaving London in 
pursuit of health, with some reluctance, 














where fogs, damps, and unsettled weather, 
fairly beat me away from home, towards the 
end of November, with the concurrence of my 
friends, 1 embarked at Dover for Calais, and 
in three days after reached that city of gaiety, 
elegance, and filth, in which the Parisians 
flourish. in their own conceit at least, as the 
first civilized people in the universe. Re. 
freshed by four days of rest, and a free use 
of the warm-bath—an indulgence easily ob- 
tained in Paris—I proceeded to Lyons, where 
two days’ repose, and a few more baths, had a 
very salutary effect. Three days after, I ar- 
rived at Marseilles. I shall not just now at- 
tempt a detail of this journey, taken at a sea- 
son when there is seareely any thing to be 
seeu in France. Under the intluence of the 
blessed climate of Marseilles, milder and 
more grateful to the feelings in the month of 
December than a May-day in England, lite- | 
rally reanimated, a vessel being bound for | 
Malta, I engaged for my passage thither, 
and, after two days’ contrary winds, a day’s 
calm, three days’ violent gale, and two of 
favourable weather, we entered the port of 
Valetta. Intending to remain some time, I 
soon determined upon quitting my hotel and | 
engaging apartments, and have now a com- | 
modious suite of rooms on the second floor, 
considered here the best, being most airy 
and pleasant during the summer season. 
Valetta stands on a hill, between two 
inlets of the sea, the easternmost of these, from 
which branch three harbours inland, is the 
great port; the westernmost, the quarantine 
harbour ; but I shall reserve a description for 
my next. I am told that the heat is almost 
insupportable in summer, and that all the in- 
habitants, that have the means, fly to the 
coasts of the island, to catch the sea-breezes, 
and enjoy sea bathing. | 
The houses are all of stone, stone floors, I | 
have nothing of wood about the premises but | 
the window frames, excepting the verandas, 
and these are stone floored. The weather 
here has been very changeable and unsettled 
since my arrival; a good deal of very bad, 
wet, and cold weather ; some fine days, how- 
ever, the thermometer from 54 to 56 and 58 of 
Fahrenheit. Yesterday, the cold was greater ; 
thermometer at 51, very unusual here ; wind 
very high, and torrents of raim at intervals ; 
a boat, with twelve men, coming from Sicily, 
lost in sight of the shore, and every one pe- 
rished. Notwithstanding these incidents, lam 
surprised at the diflerent appearance of the 
Mediterranean to other seas; it is much 
quieter than any I have yet seen, and when we 
were in a gale coming from France, it was 
not to be compared to what I have seen 
in the North Sea and our channels; saying 
nothing of the Atlantic, which has a diferent 
aspect altogether in bad weather.—Provi- 
sions are very cheap here; beef, mutton, lamb, 
and kid, about fourpence per pound, and 
good meat; green vegetables almost for 
nothing ; potatoes not so plentiful. We 


; 
vad creen peas on the table at Christmas, 
and are now abundant; bread half the-price 
of thatin England: but thereverse of the pic- 
ture is, that cheap as every thing is, the po- 
verty of the inhabitants, from want of occu- 
pation and means of industry, 1s so great as 


to make provisiens difficult of access to 
a great majority ofthem. I have never seen 
so many poor beggars and mendicants of all 
sorts as I have here met with. We have 
about a thousand convicts in chains, employ- 
ed in cleaning the streets, and dragging the 
carts loaded with the refuse ; they pass under 
a guard of two or three soldiers, with bayonets 
drawn, in parties of from three to twelve. 
Many of these poor wretches are condemned 
for slight offences—petty larceny rogues; but, 
generally speaking, there is a degree of hc- 
Lesty amongst the lower classes that we 
could not look for under so much misery ; 
not but you may lose your handkerchief, as 
in London, or have a stranger pop into an 
open door to make a claim to any article ly- 
ing negligently about, but the istances are 


_less frequent than with you. 


The Maltese language is that generally 
spoken, and every one speaks IJtalian,—but 
French, that ‘langue universelle,’ is here 
of little use. The late governor of this island, 
General Maitland, it seems, was very unpo- 
pular; it is indeed surprising with what acri- 


_mony he is spoken of by almost all classes ; 


he lies buried without a monument, while bis 
secretary, Cologel Edwards, lies not far from 
him, with a costly tomb erected to his me- 
mory by the general. It is perhaps to be 
lamented that our government have never 
established civil governors in our colomies— 
men of diplomacy, and acquainted with the 
wants and interests of mankind. Mihita 

men, accustomed to command and be obey- 
ed, too often attend to little else than their 
own sovereign will, and consequently bring 
the English name and reputation into discre- 
dit. The Marquis of Hastings has been ex- 
pected for some time past, and the inhabit- 
ants have made much preparation to do him 
honour; these demonstrations are, however, 
now suspended, it being understood that the 
marquis will be detained, some time, by 
the Deccan prize cause in London. Pur- 
posing to write to you again, by the next 
mail, Iam, Kc. 3 





MR. CANNIAG, LINCOLN, AND THE DEVIL. 
Mr. Cannise, in his brilliant speech on 
Friday, the 24th inst., when repelling an attack 
made the preceding evening on Mr. Huskis- 
son, by Mr. Williams, the member for Lin- 
coln, said, it was a curious coincidence that, 
according to the old Chronicles, the devil 
was the patron saint of Lincoln. Either Mr. 
Canning or the reporters must have made a 
slight mistake ; the devil is said to be the pa- 
tron saint of lawyers, of which Mr. Williams 
is one, but that illustrious personage is re- 
ported to have a very different feeling for the 
good old city of Lincoln than that of taking 
it under his protection, as is proved by the 
well-known proverb, applied to an envious 
or malignant person, that ‘he looks as the 
devil did over Lincoln,’ and the origin of 
which in the Chronicles is thus explained :— 

‘The middle or Rood tower of Lincoln 
Cathedral is the highest in the whole king- 
dom, and when the spire was standing on it, 
it must, in proportion to the height of the 
tower, have exceeded that of old St. Paul's, 
which was five hundred and twenty feet. 
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The monks were so prond of this structure, 
that they would have it the devil looked upon 
it with an envious eve; whence thi » prove rh 
of a man who looks invidious aa mal: znant, 
“he looks as the devil over Lincoln.” At 
present, there are only four rery ordinary 
pinnacles, one at each corner.’.— Tour throug’ 
England and Wale S, 14 742. 

Another Account.—Some refer this to 
Lincoln Minster, over which, when first fi- 
nished, the devil is supposed to have looked 
with a torve and terrick countenance, as en- 
vying men’s costly devotion, saith Dr. Ful- 
ler; but more probable it is, that it took its 
rise from a small innage of the devil, standing 
on the top of Lincoln College, in Oxford.’— 
Ray's P roverbe. 1737. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE STUDENT. 

Ar midnight, in his lonely room, 
The toil-worn student sate, 

His genius flushing ‘mid the gloom 
Of darkly gathering fate, 

Like lights that gleam around the dead, 
Laid in their last cold rest— 

The shadowy streams of light that spread 
Round wandering souls unbless‘d. 


IIe leaned his burning brow upon 
His cold and trembling hand, 

And thought on hours of rapture gone, 
Far in his native land ; 

Hours when he held communion high, 
With loved ones now no more, 

And worshipped ‘neath the starry sky, 
On his own island's shore. 

The forms of all that once were dear, 
Came thronging round his breast, 

Like angel shadows that appear 
[n deserts far apart ; 

But every lip was mute and pale, 
And every eye was dim, 

And they passed on to death's lone vale, 
Where wailed the funeral hymn. 


He wandered back to earlier years, 
And happier scenes afar, 

And dreamed he saw those welcome tears, 
Which the heart's offering are ; 

But, as he gazed, the scene became 
All darkness on his eye, 

And voices shrieked aloud his name, 
Far o'er the midnight sky. 

The light, that long had beamed among 
The lowering shades of woe, 

Grew dim—the spirit, high and strong, 
Aspired no more below ; 

He felt that life’s last hope had fled, 
A great, a good man’s fame, 

And that he hasted to the dead, 
Where all men are the same. 

Like moonlight, o’er a marble tomb, 
The sun of being seemed ; 

Lore shone no more amid the gloom 
Where glory once had beamed ; 

Earth unto him brought no delight, 
Time was an age of woe ;=—= 

Slowly he fled where all is night, 
But sleep—like none below. L. F 

ESAS 
FINE ARTS. 

Views of Collegiate and Parochial Churches, 
from Drawings by J.P. NEALE. 2 
royal 8vo. 

Wr regret to find that this truly elegant work 

has terminated at the close of the second vo- 

lume ; we are, however, informed in the pre- 
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face, that it is not In conse quence of any ti all- 
ing off in the sale, that having increased dur- 
ing the last twelvemonth, but in Cousejyuence 


of the artist's other professional avocations. 
As the work has been noticed by us dur- 


ling the course of its publication, our re- 


marks on the present occasion will not oc- 
cupy much space : indeed, “d do little 
more than repei at the enc: MniNMs alre uly be- 
stowed upon it, unless we add that it has im- 
prove din its progress, both in its execution 
and in the interest of its su bje ets. Among the 
latter, the Conventional Church of St. Mary, 
at Tewkesbury, is a particularly fine or i and 
is illustrated by no fewer than eleven plates, 
in which are displayed its most remat Lable 
features. 


we Tes 


This struciure well deserves the at- 
tention that las been here bestowed upon it ; 
both on account of the varied and beautiful 
specimens of architectural styles which it ex- 
hibits, and of the splendid monuments which 
crace its interior. Several of these chapels and 
monuments are here delineated, and display 
an elaborate richness that forms a striking 
contrast to the more ancient parts of the 
church itself, which is one of the earliest and 
best examples of the Anglo- Norinan style. 


The Countess of Warwick’s Chapel is a most | 


exquisite piece of architecture, consisting of 
elaborate and delicate shrine-work, in which 
the whole surface is covered with foliage, 
tracery, andother ornaments. Some of these 
subjects aiford admirable models for the de- 
coration of a Gothic boudoir, and the plates 
are absolutely cicef-daurres of drawing and 
engraving. The descriptive letter-press con- 
tains much information, both historical 
architectural *. 

Although merely a small portion of the 
artist's original plan, these two volumes must 
he considered as no unimportant accession to 
that class of works which have for their ob- 
ject the illustration of our ancient ecclesias- 
tical architecture,—a study which, owing to 
the astonishing superiority of our dr: iftsmen 
and artists of the present day over their pre- 
decessors, has made a rapid stride ; although 
even yet much remains to be done, ere the 
materials thus collected are brought into a 
regular system, and many knotty points of 
antiquari: in diffic ulty satisfi ictorily cleared up. 

Should Mr. Neale ever resume this under- 
taking, we shall gladly take an o; pportunity 
of rv tur ning to the “subjec t. 


PAINTING 
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HISTO] LICAL 


industry would, we doubt not, 
more successtul, had they been less sparingly 
aud more judic lously obtruded on public 
notice, has adopted a new mode of ke ‘eplng 
lis name before the world, which is not un- 
usual in charlatans, but to the honour of the 
arts, not frequent among their 
Mr. Haydon has become 
tioner to the House of Commons. on the 
avowed subtect of historical painting, in 
which he seems to take as deep an interest 
as if it was not only his own offsprit 
first born. His peti tion we subjoin, in a 
that he may not que stion our impartial ity 


prote SSOTS, 


an annual peti- 


= b= ut at 
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* The account of this church may be had se- 
paratelv, price 12s. 
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have been | 


earnestly desired, } 


' ot that advantag 
Mr. Tax DON, the painter, whose talents: nd 


eood will tow: irds hin, for 
at he possesses Te 
not of that transcendant nature , 
would have us believe. The petition, of 
which the following is a copy, was prescuted 
on Thursday the 24th ult. by 
the member for Thetford :— 
The humble petition of B.R 
torical painter, of 

Sheweth,— 

That, in all countries where the arts have 
flourished, the native artists were the prin- 
cipal objects of national patronage, and thei 
pros luctio: 1s the leading features in the publi 
collections. 

That no country where this principle in 
the encouragement of the arts was not the 
ae p rincipt e ever rose to any great enii- 
nence or p Up: ible superiority, or ever dis 
slaead in painting, sculpture, or dota i 
undeniable evidence of original national ¢ 
nius. 

That the ancient Greeks, who are become 
proverbial for superlative ‘excellenc e, made 
the native artists and their works the princ- 
pal objects of national employment. 

That the ancient Romans, on the other 
hand, never rose to any distinguished excel- 
lence in painting or sculpture, and cannot 
bear comparison with the ancient Greeks, 

That this deficiency was not from want of 
capacity in the people, but from want of em- 
ployment by the government; because, in 
architecture, where employment was bestow- 
ed, thé ancient Romans have a great name. 

Phat, in a subsequent period, when the 
heads of the Catholic church felt the necessity 
of adding the powers of painting and sculp- 
ture to illustrate the doctrines of their belief, 
the descendants of the saiwne people, (having 
then an opportunity for the display of their 
native powers,) shone forth with such gran- 
deur of genius, as to have been ever since 
as much objects of reference, and standards 
of excellence, nearly, as the ancient Grecks. 

That it is therefore evident, had the same 


’ 
mS trends 


\ r. ( ‘olborne. 


: Laydon, his- 
Connaught Terrace, 


opportunity been given to their illustrious 
ancestors, the same results would have fol- 
lowed. 


That your petitioner humbly wishes to im- 
press the importance of this principle of pa- 
tron we on your honourable house, In conse- 
quence of the projected intention of a na- 
tional gallery; for no gallery can strictly be 

called ni tional, nor will any gallery be ever 
» to native art, if it be built 
ouly to receive for qn producti ns as exani- 
ples of instruction, without pr ovision being 
made for the pure hase and recepuon of na- 
tive works. 

That the pul ie of this country has been 
Li}avinne J for having no taste for historical 
printing ; but it appears from the experience 
of your “pe titioner to be an unjust assert ion; 
for your peuioner is convinced that some 
plan of public ~ ‘onage for native art b 
nil est be extremely 
popular, and that the pubtic would be disap- 
pointed, if in the plan of a ni tional gallery. 
did not foriu a 


the pure hase of native works 
CORRS picuous ft ith . 
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— 
jastance in the history of the world, of any 
sther nation having advanced so far in poe- 
v. in science, in philosophy, in naval and 
olitary glory, in conmercial greatness, or in 
colitical wisdom, as Great Britain has done, 
‘without some system of public encourage- 
ment for the arts having been established and 
ted on by the government of that country, 
ie which the arts might keep pace with the 
creatness of the country In other matters. 
That your petutioner, therefore, submits to 
eour honourable house, whether it be unjust 
shat the English historical painters, after hav- 
ing effectually rescued the country from the 
suspicions of a deficiency of native genius, 
by a continual struggle against prejudices, 
domestic and foreign, for nearly halfa cen- 
tury, should at least desire humbly that as- 


trv, 





sistance by which alone they can hope to | 
establish their country’s capacity in the face 


of the world, as the painters in other branches 
of art have already done, in consequence of 
the liberality of private patronage, and the 
establishment of the British Gallery, which 
has done so much; more especially as the 
sum required would be moderate, and scarcely 
felt or perceived in the national expenditure. 

That your petitioner, therefo.e, humbly 





- ° ° } 
hopes that your honourable house will not | 


think it presumption in him, an individual 
of the above class, to mention for the decision 
of your honourable house, if your honourable 
house should hereafter think fit, that a sum 
not exceeding £4,000 be annually set aside, 
principally, but not exclusively, for the en- 
eouragement of historical painting, to be 
spent either in the purchase of works already 
before the public, or the employment of 
artists already established, whose character 
and talents would ensure a proper return for 
such liberality ; or, according to any other 
plan your honourable house should hereafter 
decide on. 

That your petitioner humbly hopes your 
honourable house will not think this subject 
heneath your attention, or inconsistent with 
vour duties at this period ; and when the 
National Gallery comes under your discus- 
sion, will deign to give it that notice which 
your wisdom may deem due ; for the greatest 
statesmen the world has seen have ever con- 
sidered the arts an engine not unworthy to be 
used in advancing the commercial and poli- 
tical greatness ofa people, 

And your petitioner will ever pray. 

Such is the petition of Mr. Haydon to the 
House of Commons, and nothing can seem 
more patriotic or disinterested; had Mr. 
‘iaydon, however, been a little more inge- 
nuous, and promulgated boldly Ais idea of 
“Is own merits, his petition would have been 
pretty nearly in the following terms— 

PP humble petitou of KR. LB. Haydon, 
m onnaught ferrace, &e., showeth, That 
POUT petitioner is the sole proprietor and pa- 
tentee of historical painting in this country, 
cu as been devised to him by his towns- 
man, y. Northcote, R.A., and the late Pro- 

or Henry Fuseli, who taught him the art of 
“Hatomical drawing. 

‘That this has been incontestibly proved, 
Y the writings of Mr. J. El—s, in the An- 
hals of the Fine Arts: by the late Mr. J. 


() 
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Scott in the Champion newspaper and the | 


London Magazine ; by the indefatigable exer- 
tions of your petitioner's friend, Mr. Rk. H—t, 
in the Examiner; and last, though not least, 
by your petitioner himself, in all these pe- 
riodicals. 

‘ That, in order to diffuse a love and ad- 
miration of historical-paintings in the coun- 
try, your petitioner has travelled throughout 
Great Britain, and exhibited his works in all 
the principal towns, for the small charge of 
one shilling each person. 

‘That your petitioner not only announced 
his arrival at every town through the ordi- 
nary channels of the newspapers, but that he 
had the largest placards posted, and once 
consulted his friends on the propriety of hav- 
ing his name and portrait exhibited on the 
walls in chalk drawings. 

‘ That, notwithstanding all these exertions, 
your petitioner finds his patent infringed 


upon by certain obscure persons, of the | 
-names of Etty, 


Hilton, Llayter, Allan, 
Briggs, Leslie, and Cooper ; and others who, 
by their knowledge of arts, or incantations 
dire, have prevailed on several members of 
the upper house of parliament, to purchase 


their works; namely, the Duke of Bedford, | 


the Marquis of Lansdown, Earl Grosvenor, 
Earl of Mssex, &c. to the great hurt, . preju- 
dice, and pecuniary loss of your petitioner. 

‘That your petitioner therefore humbly, 
but confidently, calls on your honourable 
house to reward him, not only for his pa- 
triotic exertions, but to indemnify him for 
the loss he has sustained by the invasion of 
his patent by the svc-disant artists he, has 
mentioned, as well as for endangering his 
fame and future fortune, in an experiment to 
which he was advised by a member of your 
honourable house—the experiment of por- 
trait painting, in which he has failed, through 
a defect either of his own vision, or that of 
the public. 

‘ Your petitioner therefore prays your ho- 
nourable house, that for the claims he has 
urged, and the reasons he has stated, he may 
recover from the public purse, to which he 
considers himself so justly entitled. 

‘And your petitioner will ever paint.’ 

To be serious on the subject, we wonder 
that a person of Mr. Haydon’s knowledge of 
the world is not already convinced that poe- 
try and painting have no chance of encou- 
ragement in the House of Commons, where 
political economy, poors’ rates, pensions, the 
public debt, and private bills, occupy the 
principal attention. 
notice respecting the National Gallery, we 
may, perhaps be induced to offer some ob- 
servations 1 our next. 


THE DRAMA, 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

KinG’s Tureatre.—A new serious opera 
was produced at this theatre on Saturday 
nicht, called Teobaldo e Tsolina. It is com- 
posed by Signor Morlacchi, a native of Pe- 
ruggia, and it does much credit to his talents, 
but we have no room at present to say more 
than, that the singers acquitted themselves 
well, that the scenery is good, and that the 
plece Was successful, 
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As to the anticipated 


| spectors. 
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ExGuisu Orera-Hovsr.—Mr. Bartley 
still continues his admirable astronomical lec- 
ture, which is attended by intelligent au- 
ditors, who avail themselves of so excellent 
an opportunity of gaining a practical know- 
ledge of the situation and movements of the 
heavenly bodies. 

Mathews is in training, and has, we un- 


| derstand, a ton-bouche for the public, with 


which they will shortly be treated. 

No novelty has been produced at either of 
the great houses, but the minors continue a; 
active as ever, particularly Sadler’s Wells and 
the Surrey. %e Pilot, at the Adelphi, not 
only weathers the storm, but will we ither the 
season, which closes on the eve of Passion 
week. 











LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


Mr. W. Rae Wrtsown, author of Travels 
in Egypt and the Holy Land, has very nearly 
ready for publication another volume, con- 
sisting of a Tour through Sweden, Denmark, 
Hanover, &c. 

The Author of Waverley’s new novel, 
Woodstock, will be in the hands of the pub- 
lic in a fortnight; and his life of Napoleon 
in the course of the season. 

The Roman journal, The Notizie del Gi- 
orno, has, under the head of Persia, the fol- 
lowing article :—* Prince Abbas Mirza has 
at length given permission, by a firman, to 
Mr. Wolf, an Englishman, to open a school 
of belles lettres in the city of Tauris. Thus 
that great empire may, after the lapse of so 
many ages, again rise from the state of bar- 
barism into which it is sunk, and recover its 
rank among civilized*nations. 

In the press, The History, Antiquities, and 
Topography, of the Town and Borough of 
Southwark aid Liberties; including the 
whole of the parish of St. Saviour, and the 
adjacent parish of Christchurch, with notices 
of eminent or remarkable persons, local anec- 
dotes, genealogical and heraldic inquiries, 
&e. &c. By Ralph Lindsay, Esq., late de- 
puty-bailiff of the borough; and Thomas 
Allen, author of the History of Lambeth. 
Illustrated by numerous engravings of rare 
plans, views, and existing buildings, &c. 

The Biography of the Deputies of the 
Septennial Chamber, 1824 to 1830, was 
seized on Tuesday at one o'clock, in the shop 
of M. Deuter, in Paris, at the instance of the 
King’s attorney-general, by virtue of art. 6, 
of the law of the 25th March, 1820. The 
seizure was made at the same time in the Pa- 
lais Royal and the printing-offices, by two 
coinmissaries of police, assisted by two in- 
M. Denter protested against the 


seizure, and desired to refer to the President 


| of the Tribunal. 


The commissaries refused. 


487 coptes have been deposited with the 


| clerk of the court. 


It is said that 83 articles 


' in this work are complained of. 


Keeper's Travels in Search of his Master, 
‘the fourteenth edition, newly and consider- 
ably enlarged by the author,) is on the eve of 
publication. The popularity of this little 
book with young readers is partly manifest 
from the numerous editions through which 
it has already run. Its tendency to cultivate 
the kinder affections in general, and espe- 
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cially the kind treatment of animals, (but 
without too rigorous and fanciful a system, ) 
ts among its well-known leading features. It 

makes its appearance at the Faster holidays. 

The famous French Dictionary, which, 
though always remaking, est toujours a re- 
faire, is going onvery slowly. It was bezun 
m 1801, and they are now as far as the letter 
U. The different qualities which have pre- 

vailed in France during the period of tweuty- 
five years, have occasioned a whimsical di- 
versity of spirit in the definitions. The first 
parts were republican; as it advanced it be- 
came imperial, then Bourbon, and lately Je- 
suitical. 

Reimer, a bookseller of Berlin, has pur- 
chased the copyright of the works of Jolin 
Richter, for 60,000 florins : 
volumes. 


they torm Sixty | 


On the first of February a shock of an | 


earthquake was felt in the province of Basi- 
licata, in the kingdom of Naples. Sixty 
houses in the district of Tito we re thrown 


down ; all the buildings in the populous town | 
of Potenza suffered more or less, and in both 


places many persons were buried under the 
ruins. 

A fresco painting has been discovered at 
Pompeti, representing an eruption of Vesu- 
vius, and several processions at the foot of 
the mountain. Cape Misenum and the city | 
of Naples are in the back ground. This pic- 
ture indicates that Naples was formerly of 
prodigious height, and that the frequent erup- 
tions have lowered it considerably: it also 
shows that the Somma did not exist, or rather, 
that it formed a partof Vesuvius, and has 
been separated from n by a volcanic erup- 
tion. 
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THE BEE, 

OR, PACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 
Standing by her to the Last; a Naval Anecdoie. 
—In the year 18—, the Britannia Indiaman 
having the Comet in company, while on her 
passage struck on a rock; every thing that 
human means could devise was done to save 
her, but in vain; finding she was filling fast, 
the Comet's people busied themselves in cet- 
ting the crew and passengers, with what va- 
luables they could, out of her. One being 
alone resisted all their endeavours, this was 
the boatswain’s yeoman, and he was grogey 
the devil an inch would he start, tack, or 
sheet, for any body. Laying hold of the’ 
wheel, he swore that the old Britannia had 
never left him, and d—his eyes, why should 


he leave the old Britannia, he had been four- | 


teen voyages in her, and God bless her ; 
reasoning being of no ‘use, one of the middy’s 
took him athwart ships, i. e. round the waist, 
and began to lug him toward the gang-way, 
the fellow finding he could not get away, 
pulled out his kmife, and drawing it across 
the middy’s hands, cried, ‘ thers, take that, 


‘last months of his life, 
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and hold on if you like ;’—the said fink Jing | 


the blood running out of his hand scuppers, 
dropped him, exclaiming, ‘if you wou't be 
saved, lie there and be d—;’ the crew and 





‘ 


passengers were hardly out of her when she | 


went down, and the last that was seen of this 
mad-brained tar was on the taffarail.—The 
above is a fact. hs Bide 
IMPROMPTY. 
‘Doctor Doublefee’s dead !—all the village will 
cry 5) 
Said a man who by funerals thrives ; 
‘For one, L can’t say that I’m sorry,’ cried TJ, 
* Because it may sare many lives ih 
ANOTHER. 
On seeing the name of Riches, the first in che 
list of Bankrupls, on Tuesday, Feb, 25, 1526. 
Long have I wiiev dl fur disimai times, 
And searce could make my "custom’d rhymes, 
So sorely was I fretted 5 
Riches are scarce, we've Jong been told, 
But now a won'ter we beold, 
For Riches is 4 izetted ! 
ANOTHER. 


‘Waiter, these pipes are short,’ said tippling 


Mister Strong 3 
‘That's not umlikely, sir;— Master ha'’n’t 

ig them dong Jo M. Le 

The late Emperor Alexander, in a couver- 

sation with a Saxon traveller, at Czarskoselo, 
on the improvement of wool, a subject which 
occupied his atte ntion very much during the 
said, ‘that 
prizing now more the acquisition of a single 
Hock of thoroughly improved sheep, than that 
of a fortress.’ 


he was ! 


Ata late parliamentary dinner, Mr, Plun- 
kett was asked if Mr. Hume did not annoy 
him by his froad speeches. ‘ No,’ replied | 


he, ‘itis the /-neth of the speeches, not thei ar 
hovel h, that we complain of in the house.’ 

ON THE LITE WR. KNIGHT, THE COMEDIAN. 

May moital Kuight, change to immortal day, 
And everlasting glory be his ray! r. 

Slave Trade in Russia. —By a law of Alex- 
ander, slaves are forbidden to be sold; 
evade the law, a person a Ivertises to lend for 
assistanee, his cook, for fifty years, for such a 
sum. Such advertisements are yery nume- 
rous in the Russian journals. — Luropean 
Maeazine. 

Several catlections of the best compositions 
of the French authors have been lately pub- 
lished, under the title of Beuufies of Voltaire, 
Beauties of Rousseau, &e. It was proposed 
to publish the Beautics of Madame de Gen- 
lis. No, no,’ said the bookscller, § Madame 
gave her beauties fifty years ago to the pub- 


— 


I lic, and they have been pretty weil sold off 


by this.’ 
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PALEY EPITOMIZED, Rn THE Use OF 
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This day is published, in 12mo price 4. 
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TIANITY. __ By the same Author lino. _Price 3s, 
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This «ay is published, price Is Gi bound, 
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contgiming numerous’ epies ok Words, with easy and 
cortec® Definitions, &e® At the end of each Table are 
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This day is published, iu 8vo. price 5s. Gd. 
Tuk YOUNG BREWER’S MONITOR, 
comprising a luminous and scientific siinmary of 
that very ancient and important Art; with a series of 
cautionary Precepts for conducting, with peculiar 
Ecouomy and Safety. the various eritical Operations of 
the BREWERY: containing a Body of original Infor. 
ination, combined with rare selected Matter, froin the 
Works and Communications of the most celebrited 
theory tic Writers and Practitioners on the Subject. 
iy a BREWER of Thirty Years’ Practical Expe- 
rence, and numerous original Improvements in the 
Loulou Brewery 
London: printed for Baldwin, a adock, and Joy. 
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